
A Com hi n ii id v of ( our i iioii i s 



Tin* telephone i- helping tin- Aim rira- to know each 

other better* 

Business men talk over mutual proldt-iit*. Rela- 
tive* flial haek and forth. Old fi ieinMii p^ an* 
renewed. Neu friendships are made. People thou* 
^andsof miles apart arc linked together telephone. 

1 ndersea rallies. lon«r land lines, and radio 
telephone ehaunels unite twenty-eight countries. 



ooloniefl and territories of the Western Hemisphere 
— all an* now our telephone neighbor*. Cuba anil 
Canada, the Argentine and Me\ieo. Chili". Brazil 
ami tin- T nited Slate* — all an- within reaeh through 
a fur-flung network of modern voiee highways. 
North Ameriea. South Ameriea and Central 

\nieric a are a closely knit telephone rammuniiy. 

\i\t\ that's an especially featuring thought today. 



Ovorse^ Telephone Service helps unite the Americas 

*Tln- Ti-lr|ilii»rii- Hour*' hr^ah ;i-t rvcry Monday. (N.R.C. Kr*t Nrtwork, 8 I'M^ E;Mern Daylight Saving Timr.) ^*mS& 
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JjyhlTE HOPE 

of the RLJCK GANG 




IN THE DAYS of the wind -jam mors, the dread 
X SCOUIge of the sea was -scurvy. 

Then came steamships, and less time hetween 
ports. And while scurvy was beaten, a new malady 
stalked the seas. 

A malady that struck fiercely, swiftly, in the boiler 
room, among the "black gang". . . heat cramps. 

Men working in intense heat in factories knew 
this mysterious malady, too. But no longer- 

And what was the remedy 5 Common table salt . . . 
o make up for the loss of salt from the body in sweat! 
But in modern ships and industrial plants, this 
salt isn't issued from the familiar table shaker. It 
is distributed in the form of Sterling Salt Tablets. 



This is just one contribution that International 
makes to commerce and industry. For International 
salt or salt processes are vital to the tanning, dye- 
ing and glass industries; to meat packing, canning 
and stock feeding; for snow and ice removal. And 
they are as important to as many other industries 
—which, at first glance, may not seem even remotely 
allied with so common a substance. 

Would you like to test your knowledge of com- 
mon salt? Just let us know where we can send you 
an interesting booklet, "Salt by International " The 
International Salt Company, Inc., Scranton, Pa. 
Rock salt, evaporated salt, lixated brine, Sterling 
table salt — for industry, agriculture and the home. 



Nitlun • ittuUtrat 1> nuMUn*1 no Iht 30Ut of cr&fy month by (hn Chamber nf Cummrrre of the TViltrt) Hiairt PuhllratliHi 
OfJW, Wathlnginn, t>. II frtttrtrUl Attainting and I'lriuUtlon OfJhrt Ulft fl. Htwl. N. VV . Washington, D C. Hub- 
*rhhtl»n urhr £1.00 «nc ♦-•ir, 17 *»D thrre 25 <Mitt a c?»py. Eril«r<») «■ g«cani1-clii» nuilrr Marrh 2tK 1920 il thr 

I (Mlrv *l Uathlnginn, l> *nal enlri at Orrv^Mi, i'-mn., muter Hie Art of Marrh 3. 1*79 FrlM«1 in V. !*. k 
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D 



on'l Worry About 



A Power Shortage! 



DON'T let a possible lack of power stop 
you. Labor and materials are worries 
enough for present day executives. 
But don't worry ahout power! 
Speedily, inexpensively and economi* 
callv you can have a Fair hanks- Morse 
Diesel-generator furnishing you plenty of 
electrical power at exceedingly low cost. 
One little corner of your plant will house 
it and only part time attendance is neces- 
sary. Then, you will have an independent 
source of power unaffected by what may 
happen elsewhere. 

And a Fairbanks-Morse Diesel is a good 
investment, too. It makes no service 



charges, imposes no peak demand penal- 
ties, asks nothing tor stand-by senile. 

Your Fairbanks-Morse Diesel purchased 
from present day profits will be a business 
asset for years to come in good, normal or 
had tames. Because its efficiency remains 
high under all load conditions, it does not 
penalize your unit power costs during 
valley production seasons. 

A quick inquiry to Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co*, Dept. H56, 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111., will start experienced power 
engineers on the job of determining what 
type and size Fairbanks-Morse Diesel will 
best fit your requirements. 




FAIRBANKS-MORSE F t M DIESELS 



MOTORS ELECTRICAL MACHINERY RAILROAD EQUIPMENT WASHERS IRONERS STOKERS 
PUMPS FAIRBANKS SCALES WATER SYSTEMS FARM EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 
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DISASTER CAN STRIKE 
SO SUDDENLY 



"The sun was shining only a few 
minutes ago . . . now look!" 



Most disasters strike chat way: Srorms 
— fires — automobile accidents — theft 
loss of valuable property. There's 
e respect, however, in which people 
are more fortunate than they used to be. 
They can insure against more of life's 
hazards— and at lower cost. 



To make rhe buying of insurance as 
easy as the buying of other necessities, 
the Aetna Fire Group sell only through 
local agents or brokers. 



When your insurance program is under 
their watchful eyes, you are sure of 
expert advice on what policies to carry 
. . . you can have changes made at an 
instant's notice . , , and you know jusc 
where co turn in event of loss. 

m m m 
Here is another money-wise insurance 
fact. Policies with a capital stock com- 
pany are backed by both a paid-in 
capital and surplus. You are never 
liable for assessment. 

Don't Guess About Insurance 
—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 




THE /ETNA FIRE GROUP 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Charlotte, N. C.Toronto, Can. 




WARS 



1846 
Mexican 
Wor 

1861 

CMI 
War 

1698 
Spanish- 

American 
War 

1917 
World 
War 



CONFUTATIONS 



1835 

1845- 

1851- 

! 866- 

1071 - 

1872- 

1677- 

1889 

1901- 

1904- 

1906- 

1908- 

1914- 



-New York City 
-New York Q\ty 
■San Francisco 
-Portland, Me. 
-Chicago 
-Boston 

-St. John, N B. 
-Seattle j Spokone 
■ Jacksonville, Fla 
- Baltimore 
San Frcmerico 
-Cheiiea 
■ Salem 



DEPRESSIONS 



1819 
1837 
184 3 
1857 
1673 
1893 
1907 
1921 
1929 



Sft/tee 

through conflagration*, wars 
and financial depressions, no 
policyholder has ever suffered 
loss because of failure of the 




to meet their obligations. 
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The Men of the Lumber Industry 

Report on Defense 



ALL AMERICA reads and works and asks 
■about defense- Where are the mate- 
rials coming from? How much? How fast? 

About lumber this can be recorded — 
Lumber is doing a tremendous job both 
for defense and domestic needs, and doing 
it quickly, efficiently and economically. 

With swiftly expanded production, the 
men of the lumber industry delivered over 
two billion feet of lumber to 350.0O0 car- 
penters working on the biggest housing 
project of modem times — cantonments for 
a million, two hundred thousand soldiers. 
At the same time, additional lumber was 
provided for housing half a million work- 
ers in defense. 

Lumber is serving an essential lunction 
in nearly every industry. It cradles the 
ships being built in the shipyards. Since 
the start ot the war, the Royal Air Force of 
Britain has been maintained largely by 
American lumber made into laminated 
propellers, struts and spars. Timbers are 
being produced for pontoons thai can take 
the shock and carry the load of heavy 
tanks charging at high speeds. Lumber is 
so adaptable that it is shouldering new 
jobs and releasing other materials lor de- 
fense needs. 



The men of the lumber industry, in addi- 
tion to producing a wide variety of forest 
products for defense, supplied a more than 
normal demand ior lumber for use in shop 
and factory, and lor the construction and 
remodeling of homes and farm buildings. 

Wherever men live and work, you'll find 
forest products helping Ihem tn their jobs 
and providing better homes, for lumber is 
America's most available, adaptable and 
economical building material. 

Timber is a crop, tl is a renewable nat- 
ural resource. Lumber is therefore plenti- 
ful. For every mature tree that is har* 
vested, nature is seeding and men are 
planting new trees to take its place. This 
continuous reforestation assures a peren- 
nial crop ol timber and a continuing sup- 
ply of lumber. 

Plenty of lumber is available and will 
continue to be available for the defense ol 
America and the building of America. 



Pxblnhtd ot* behalf of the Lumhtr Industry by 

WEYERHAEUSER 

Manufacturer of Forcxt Producti 
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^ at its Best 





WHEN YOU GET PROPERLY INSTALLED 

G-E Fluorescent Lighting 

Right away people see better, feel better, work better. 
Customers buy faster and buy more. Production speeds 
up, spoilage and accidents decrease . . . 

When you hove G-E fluorescent lighting engineered to 
your specific needs! That's why you'll find the most 
enthusiastic boosters of fluorescent lighting among the 
men who have had the foresight to take these four im- 
portant steps before they selected any fluorescent light- 
ing equipment * . , because they have fluorescent lighting 
at its best. 

Why not find out how you can "roll back the roof" in your 
store, office or factory? How you can enjoy cooler, 
smoother light? How you can have much more light 
for easier, faster seeing , . . with G-E MAZDA F lamps, 
the kind made to stay brighter longer. Just take these 4 
easy suggestions at the right. 



New low prices on G-E MAZDA F lamps 

ftffvcfiw At*. I, 1*4 1 ) 

14- watt T-12 . . . . was $1,05 . 



15- wait T-12 
15-wati T-8 
20- wart T-12 
30 -wait T-8 
40- watt T-12 
100-wait T-17 



was 
was 
was 
was 
was 
was 



MO 

1.10 
1,10 
1.60 

3.50 



90t 
95 < 
75 1 
95 1 
95 £ 
how $1.35 
now 3.00 



NOW 
NOW 
NOW 
NOW 
NOW 



Ai*n e pricei em er daylight and i500 c white* Prieei a/to reduced on §o/t white 
and colored 6*F r M.A/.GA F Jamfn. See ydwr G~F. iupplier* 



/ 



2 




Gel sound advice . . . Ho* 

rough lijfiht doc* your busi- 
ness needr Now should it 
he instilled for maximum 
results? These questions .ind 
many other* be answer- 
ed bv your f . F MAZDA 
limp distributor or local 
electric service company. 



Ask for CmiFlfD fixteres . . . 

such as those hearing the 
Fleur-OLier lahel. at right 
or the KLM label, and get 
fimurcx ond auxiliaries 
(ballasts and starters) that 
meet rigid specifications (or 
good light, balanced per- 
formance . . . certified by 
famous tlectricat Testing 
L a bora tor i es. 



Got the benefit of wide choice 

of over 100 fixtures to suit 
your needs and your liste. 
General Electric don not 
make them; cooperates with 
leading future manufactur- 
ers to assure (luorrucnt 
lighting units fitted to your 
spec i 6c needs. Ask your 
lighting advisor. 



4- 



i 



GE MAZDA LAMPS 

1» GENERAL ELECTRIC 



Get the RIGHT tamp ...When 
you specify G-E MAZDA F 
I am ps P you get all the econ- 
omies and efficiencies de- 
veloped by famous MAZDA 
research. Yott get General 
Electric precision 
R~ manufacturing, You 

K*t lamps designed 
IT tu f,t your needs , , . 
M-* - * ■ lamps made to 
* if ay brighter longer* 
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Every year a new crop of 
youngsters come up bom the 
sandlots and camps (or tryouts 
in the big leagues * . . hope* 
ful of making the grade . • 
dreaming oi having "plenty on 
the ball* to (ace the really big- 
shot sluggers. Behind them 
are years of study, gruelling 
practice in the training camps, 
and experience in the "minors* 1 
But it's a small price to pay for 
an iron arm that can deliver the 
ball right down the "groove** 
. . . with plenty of steam! 

On the railroad, delivery 
is equally important! Mer- 
chandise shipments must be 
delivered on time, straight down 
the groove, with precision and 
dependability acquired, through 
years of training and experi- 
enced—training and experi- 
ence* coordinated with ade* 
quate, efficient motive power, 
rolling stock. terminals and 
other facilities. When it comes 
to "pennant winning" delivery, 
the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way has 'plenty on the ball"! 

// your shipment is to be 
moved between the Midwest 
ond the Virginias arid Caro- 
Jmas or between the North 
and the South, specify the 
route of the Norfolk and 
Western* 

NORFOLK W 
-/) WESTERN 




THROUGH THE 

seat**/* 



ec6 



PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 



Note on bellywhoppers 

THE OFFICE visitor saw a proof of 
the Lambert photograph that deco- 
rates our coven 

"Haf" he said, "the American tax- 
payer. Stripped bare and about to go 
in beyond his depth/ 7 

That wasn't what we had in mind, 
at all. We liked the picture because it 
aroused a pleasant nostalgia. We re- 
member such a spot on Marais des 
Cygnes Creek, in Bates County, Mis- 
souri (or was it Walnut Creek, the 
stream that flowed into the Little 
Osage?), Sure, the water was muddy 
and frequently Farmer Gunther's 
cows beat us to it. But they were gen- 
tle cows. A few hardy youngsters 
tramped out there on hot summer 
afternoons. A la-de-da boy who had 
moved in from the big city of Rich 
Hill showed up once in a bathing suit 
and never dared come back. First 
principles were definitely the rule, in 
swimming and diving as well as cos- 
tume. 

We didn't have much form but who 
ever saw a good diver having fun! 
They're more interested in "layout," 
and "pike/ 1 and "tuck" and "half- 
i gainers," than fun. This kid is having 
j fun and he's getting results— the 
thrilling sensation of flight, the invig- 
orating slap of the water on his be- 
hind, the cooling of his hot body in 
the caressing stream, the pleasant 
ooze of bottom mud between his 
cramped toes. Tie that with a studied 
jackknife into a sterilized white tile 
pool built by W.P.A. 

Offhand, we'll bet that the world 
would get more actual benefit out of a 
couple of good bellywhoppers than out 
of a whole evening of nationally 
planned, mechanized forward, run- 
ning, somersaults with full twist. But 
nobody would agree with us today — 
not even the fellows who took the 
bellywhoppers a generation ago. 

Communist lyric 

THE CHICAGO correspondent of the 
Daily Worker oiled up his typewriter 
and wrote an inspired dispatch about 
the deep undercurrent of sympathy 
by Corn Belt farmers for the hard* 



pressed Soviet. It springs naturally 
from the heart and from the native 
love of liberty, he reports. Word has 
reached the Middle West farmer, after 
penetrating a wall of capitalist cen- 
sorship, that the Soviet agriculturist 
"has won security, better living stand- 
ards and cultural enlightenment" — 
in short, that Stalin has solved the 
farm problem which baltled Henry 
Wallace. 

Discovery of this burning sympa- 
thy in the corn rows for a great broth- 
er democracy across the seas bespeaks 
an inventive mind in the Daily Worker 
journalist. An equally resourceful 
capitalist reporter in Moscow or 
Kharkov should be able to find pulsing 
in the bosoms of Bolshevik commis- 
sars a silent but fervent sympathy for 
all that "Wall Street" implies to the 
demagogue. 

Realities vs. prejudices 

APROPOS the recent talk about in- 
dustry's discrimination against ne- 
groes, a reader writes from El Paso, 
Texas : 

In one of our leading local laundries 
I saw Uh' other day three photos hanging 
on the wall of the president's office. One 
was of "Bill" Fitch, a founder of the 
American Institute of Laundering, whose 
memory Is respected by all launderers. 
Another was of a deceased co-founder of 
the firm. The third was of Hiram Hall, 
a colored engineer who, I was told, had 
worked for the firm for more than 25 
years up to the time of his death. "We're 
rather particular about whose pictures we 
hang here," the owner said. "And, just 
because he happened to be colored, we 
don't feel any condescension in honoring 
a faithful old worker who stayed with 
us through good times and had. and made 
his definite contribution to the success 
of the undertaking." 

Exploiting with pay envelopes 

AMONG all the volumes of foolish- 
ness that has been mouthed about 
capital and capitalists, this classic by 
Prof. Morris U, Schappes of the City 
College faculty in New York City, 
given during his testimony before the 
Rapp-Coudert Committee investigat- 
ing radicals in education, deserves to 
be recorded for posterity: 

A capitalist is a person who exploits 
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'Yes, but what has it got 
that I haven't got ?" 

say* the IJtth-M.m-M ho-\\ *Jttts-to-Know 




"Pleose, sir! Tim is a business machine— does more work than a bovy of perspiring 
|H.n pu^hers! It s a National T\ 'pewritint; fWAkceping Machine. Saves time. Saves 
labor. Avoids errors. Suited to numerous uses, yet so simple a child can run it! 




"For instance — you can switch it from 
accounts receivable to accounts payable 
to ptiyrvll work f or u 'hat have \">u hv 
chan^in^ the reiii'^ablr Mn|> Ixu in one 
minute Hat! It's built lit your book- 
keeping system, no need to change that 
And full of ingenious efficiency features. 





it 











"S»e for yourself! This machine has 
front feed insertion, two jutf*nu tic diurs 
vt.uul.ird typewriter mid adding machine 
keyboards, selective column printing, com* 
plc-iv visibility, entirely automatic acti«in. 
It's built to work full tunc and finish in 
jiy tunc! We call it 'Mr. Magic/ . . . 



' Tli^M C ° 



"There ore other National machines* 
tailor-made to each job— listing, posting, 
proving, analyzing, check -writing, remit- 
tance con frtJ and mure. Machines that 
soon pay for themselves, all engineered by 
the makers of National Cash Registers. 
. . . Be smart— sec National first!" 



(OM ttCHT 1141. tME. H At IOHAI CASH MttltM CPHPANf 



other people by paying them to work 

for him. 

By paying them to work for him, 
after also providing the tools with 
which they work, assembling the ma- 
terials on which to work, and taking a 
chance of selling the product of that 
work for more than it coat to produce 
—that emendation is suggested just 
to keep the record straight. If the 
Professor thinks it is a soft spot, let 
him try swapping places with a boss 
and sitting in the exploiter's uneasy 
chair for a few days. 

Economic literacy 

A COUPLE of years ago we quoted 
a marketing authority in these col- 
umns to the effect that, as business 
gets better, women's dresses are pro- 
gressively shortened, and vigc versa. 
A reader, recalling the comment, 
writes that his observation leads him 
to believe we are Oil the way to the 
flamboyant prosperity of 1929. As for 
us it is all too confusing; skirts get- 
ting shorter, and shorts getting long- 
er, 

"The poll shows—" 

A REGULAR research man of a food 
packing company, who saw his pains- 
taking work supplanted by the lazy 
method of polls and questionnaires, 
had his little joke with the manage- 
ment last month. He sent a question- 
naire to all the clerical help in his 
plant asking each person to indicate 
which of a list of magazines he read 
regularly, The list included monthly 
and weekly publications in the general 
and women's field, and also. Public 
Opinion, Literary Digest, Delineator 
and several others w r hich have not 
been published for two years or more. 

The joke was that the discontinued 
magazines stood up well with the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Time and others. 

It is. too early to state whether the 
management caught the point of the 
joke. 

Furnishing the background 

THE BIG names in the political news 
aren't always the key figures. They 
are the administrators. The policy 
makers are often in the background. 

Thanks to an enterprising news 
prospector, one of these top policy 
makers lately found his name on the 
front page in uncomfortably large 
type. "Eugene Casey Called Power 
who beat F.S.A. Civil Service/' said 
the Baltimore Sun. The story told how 
one of the President's "selfless six 1 of 
special executive assistants went on 
I a chore up to the Capitol and brought 
home a nice hunk of political bacon. 
By deftly pulling the proper wires, 
Casey obtained passage of a last-min- 
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ute amendment to the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill blocking inclusion of 
18,000 Farm Security employees in 
Civil Service, 

The reason alleged is that many of 
these employees are said not to be in 
accord with the extreme New Deal 
social philosophy. 

The news item was more under- 
standable to Nation's Business sub* 
scribers who had read the full-length 
study of Mr. Casey in an earlier num- 
ber. 



Sauce for the gander 

IN A RECENT "confidential memo- 
randum for administrative use only" 
the Department of Agriculture, 
through John Fischer, chief of the 
F. S. A. division of information, turned 
from prosaic farm facts to the more 
alluring pasture of world power poli- 
tics. These paragraphs are from that 
memo aimed at reaching indirectly 
those "complacent" anti-war farmers 
in the Middle West : 

Many of the best informed people in 
Washington predict an invasion of the 
Western Hemisphere within 90 to 120 
days if Britain is defeated. . . ♦ 

The Department feels that the Amer- 
ican people — particularly the farmers — 
do not understand these facts, and that 
vigorous action of the type needed can- 
not he undertaken until this lack of 
understanding is remedied. For this rea- 
son, every agency m the Department has 
been asked to do all it can to get these 
facts before the people, . . . Indiscrim- 
inate broadcasting might play into the 
hands of appeasement propaganda 
groups* We are requested to carry these 
facts by word of mouth to our own of- 
ficials and other key people in agriculture. 

Yes, indeed, Mr, Fischer, you can't 
be too diligent fighting these "propa- 
ganda groups'* with propaganda. 

Little Washington; 

MORE TALK of decentralization of 
federal administration is heard. A 
rumor goes around that one or more 
bureaus will be transferred bodily to 
Chicago because Washington just 
isn't big enough to hold Uncle Sam's 
family. 

But there's nothing new about this 
form of decentralization. The federal 
establishment has been spreading it- 
self across the continent for ten years. 
Only 172,000 of its 1,251,000 or more 
employees are in the capital. Texas, 
for example, has 333 federal offices 
in 78 cities. This represents the regu- 
lar administrative agencies alone and 
does not include postoffices. There are 
185 federal offices in New York, 191 j 
n Chicago and 109 in San Francisco. 
No longer than six years ago New 
York had only 69, Chicago 66 and San 
Francisco 73. 

While he was still Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, Vice President Wallace 
could point with pride to the fact that 



STAMPEDE! 



...how would you stop it? 




Ho one knows in how man) 
power-plan is thr mig hi of "thousands 
of horses" is being held in leash with 
apparent security today — yet with a 
steadily weakening link somewhere 
which could be the forerunner of a 
disastrous stampede tomorrow. 

Your own power-equipment can 
develop hidden symptoms of unrest 
which sooner or later may set its 
power running wild. How can you 
know that in engine or turbine some 
obscure fault isn't growing toward 
a plant- wrecking catastrophe? Or 
that a boiler seam isn't about ready 
to let go? Or that weakened insula- 
tion isn't inviuriv breakdown of an 
electric generator? 

J list as the best way 
to deal with animal 
horsepower is through 
men who know Iioim s, 




so the best way to keep mechanical 
horsepower within bounds is through 
a concern which knows power equip- 
ment, Hartford Steam Boiler has 
devoted itself to that study— exclu- 
sively — for 75 years. 

lis entire organization — including 
a compe ten t d ircc ting staff of spec Lai- 
izing engineers and a nation-covering 
safety patrol of more than 400 alert, 
highly trained Held inspectors — is 
dedicated to the sole task of guard- 
ing and insuring — 

Boilers * Steam, Gas and Diesel Enginv* 
Turbines * Pressure Vessels * Electrical 
and Refrigerating Equipment. 

Your agent or broker can tell you 
what this Company's facilities can 
mean to you — particularly during 

llie«- erilieai times when dsfrnsf f>ru- 
dtii tiim must not fail. 



THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY * Hartford, Connecticut 

POWF* PLANT INSURANCE if POWf» *NGtNEt*S 
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Attttituinnl irtvphwnr linn 
•pflt tlrfrntr r*+rytohrrr. 




Army rnmpt muK hnrt 
plrtttv of trlfphanc tine*. 





On ahlp ami thorr thr Snry 
trlirm *m frlfphttnp linrw. 



Inrtu*trx rr*juir*a t and | 
fain*, mar* trUphottr tin 



Telephone lines are life lines. They carry 
llif mnuuunications so vital to our expanding 
defense program. 

Thr photograph shows wires being made into 
a telephone cable. Such cable— containing bil- 
1 i * mi ^ of fret of this wire— is bring rushed by 
Western Klectrie lo inert the urgent lelcphoue 
nerds of the armed forces and of industry. 



So too, in vastly inc reased quantities, are being 
sprd lelrphonr- and ^witehhoards — and radio 
apparatus for thr air forces and die Signal 
Corps. 

The effieirney of Bell Trlephone srrv ice is 
more than ever essential to government and 
business, and now as always Western Electric 
can be counted on to supply the life lines. 



Western Electric 



. . . is back of your 
Bell Telephone service 
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his department had an organization 
in every agricultural county in the 
nation. That's geographic decentral- 
ization but political centralization. 

Selling in "dog days" 

THERE ARE "summer patriots" and 
"winter salesmen." About this time 
of year the winter salesmen are say- 
ing that there isn't much use to call 
on customers and prospects in August 
because "most of 'em are away on 
vacations, anyway, so we might as 
well mark time and get ready for a 
flying start in September." 

Here's a quick comeback for these 
boys. The Eastman Research Organ- 
ization of New York has compiled a 
record of "outs" and "contacts" by 
its field force engaged in interviewing. 
The tabulation is by months for the 
years 1939 and 1940. It does show that 
the best time to obtain interviews is in 
the winter, but the difference is com- 
paratively small. The highest number 
of "contacts" was 55 for December 
and the same for January, and the 
lowest 45 for July, August registered 
47, only eight points under the max- 
imum. The average for the three sum* 
mer months was only four points 
under that for the three winter 
months. 

Oceans of literature 

WHAT IS the largest publishing house 
in the country? 

Yes, the question is rhetorical. The 
answer, of course, is the Government 
Printing Office in Washington. Sales 
of books and pamphlets last year to- 
taled more than 13,000,000, and this 
is only a fraction of those distributed 
free. An index to the monthly catalogs 
for 1940 runs to 228 pages of six-point 
type. Subjects range from "Ethlyn, 
Mo., railroad accident" to "Apostle 
Islands" to "Yahooskin Indians." 

Not long ago when one bureau over- 
hauled its Information Division it 
was found that 252 periodicals were 
being published regularly under its 
imprint. 

Many of them were duplicating or 
overlapping in their subject matter. 
In every such case, some official had 
at one time been assigned to "get 
out a bulletin" and had simply 
continued producing it indefinitely, 
whether or not a continuing need 
had been demonstrated. 

The flight from jobs 

FROM all over the country come re- 
ports of an unprecedented shortage of 
farm labor. Men cannot be hired to 
work in the fields because W.P.A. and 
Army construction jobs are more at- 
tractive. Farmers are forced to get 
along, even in the harvest season, by 



"swapping" work with their neigh- 
bors, 

A laundry trade paper reports a 
serious shortage of workers affecting 
the laundries in many sections. Res- 
taurants and other service trades in 
some communities are similarly hand- 
icapped. 

But when it is proposed in a Senate 
amendment to make the relief appro- 
priation for the coming fiscal year 
$1,250,000,000 ($1,350,000,000 was 
spent last year) Senator Hughes of 
Delaware supports the larger sum in 
this declamation: 

Those who are not now employed will 
not secure 1 employment elsewhere. Those 
who are taken off the CW.PA.) rolls for 
lack of funds will secure no employment 
anywhere e2se. 

The Senator may be right in saying 
that they will not; it is certainly not 
true that they can not* 

Whose funeral? 

CAN the leopard change his spots 
by screaming for "democracy" when 
he is in trouble? In "Stalin's Kampf," 
we read these words from the creed 
of that sardonic prophet in the Krem- 
lin: 

I think the moment is not far off when 
a revolutionary crisis will develop in 
America. And when a revolutionary crisis 
develops in America, that will be the end 
of world capitalism as a whole. It is es- 
sential that the American Communist 
Party should be capable of meeting that 
historical moment fully prepared and of 
assuming the leadership of the impend- 
ing class struggle in America, Every ef- 
fort and every means must be employed 
in preparing for that, comrades. For that 
end, the American Communist Party 
must be improved and BoIshevizecL 

Short cut to socialism 

A BRITISH laborite member of Par- 
liament who was recently on a "good 
will" tour of this country said the 
war cost is so terrific that when it is 
over all Britons will ha ve to * 'start 
from scratch." 

No doubt the MP, was being real- 
istic. Another English visitor, the 
feminist leader, Miss Beatrice Gordon 
Holmes, tells Americans that the new 
confiscatory income tax scale is "the 
fastest method of converting a coun- 
try to socialism ever known." And, 
when a national debt reaches the point 
where the politicos consider that its 
repudiation will cause less popular 
electoral revolt than the collection 
of taxes to pay it, they repudiate* 

If we could turn back the hand of 
time to our twenty -first year most 
of us would be willing to start again, 
"from scratch." 

Denied that magic volition, those 
past 40 who have acquired a home, a 
business, a savings bank account or a 
few securities, but who retain less 
than half of the energy they started 
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"Where you need 
ii whtn you 
need H " 



"D.L.W.- Better look into 
these new $49.50 Victor 
portables" 



f T 1 HE call is for more Victors 
—America's finest portable 
adding machines and speedi- 
est aid to stepped -up office and 
production figure problems. 

Victor portables serve all 
business . . . bi^ corporations, 
utilities, doctors, lawyers, cor- 
ner groceries and dru£*iorea 
. . . rolling out totals uith a 
speed and quiet tbat matches 
their streamlined design, 

\^ ha fever your figure re- 
quirements may be, cboose 
Victor. "Slrai^'hl"" port a hie 
adders in three capacities, with 
10-key or full keyboard, * y>.5<J 
and up; with direct subtraction, 
$79-50; slaudurd electric mod- 
els, starting at $1^1.50. 

Telephone your Vie lor rep- 
resentative today for a demon- 
stration. Or write I i<tur Add* 
trig Machine Co., Dept. JSj-8, 
WW) Xn. Knckacit Sf„ Chic*tgu. 

VU-ior'a novfit 
port utile u«J da 
arid aidxrarfj. 




Profit-guardian 
lor dlnn m«r. 
cfianti 




For quicker *erv 
Id end flccufoli 
record* 



<** $79.50 




VICTOR 

ADDING MACHINES 
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ALMOST AS MANY MENTIONS ^ »it 

lowflfv." Thai** *lial Mr. Mihm Novak 
imyn of hit Arflntirong Root, *ht>*n almvc, 
iis the Novak Flutter Shop, BJuominginii, 

IIJ, A nfMiS luu-nwi^ floor hiI! -tiirr 
prn|>lr lalkifig ata>ul yrtur tUtfi, ami aloft 
litem buying itrorr nn-r< liundbe, 

"SALES UP 25V< -inrr m-lallrii our floor 
-■I Yrm-tntrip'- I iioilc<im." f wriir. Clinrlrv 
P. Murllrr of ttn InT i, i»Hnrr of trill 
nilrtu tm* ll«ir,i| •diop, ||«jt * .ih..i|jt*r , .|„ t « 
ttJirrr it ]tai<I tit inve»t in linn I ilfiti tlfli tilfllg 
A nil* Iron p; floor*. 



T"M KH YrmhY'S doing it. Florists, 
J j l>utrher>, I kit - siroeer-. bankrr*. 
right nWn thr line, They're dreeing up 
h.i Utter business with smart, iritn-h »<»kinp 
Mr k rr^ of Armstrong's Linoleum . . . floors 
that tell the publir to "nunc in and lmy/' 

So Vkhv ttoi join the parade of sueeess. 
ful merchant- ami hu*ine>.sineu ami say ft 
mfh Armstrong Honrs in your shop, store, 
or showroom? Say it uiih stylish, colorful 
floors that invite trade, Sav it with Honrs 



that are comfortable, ijuict. warm — Iloors 
that i nt rlramn" co-Is ami never rrtjirire 
expen-ive rrfim-hmg. 

Ask tour local linoleum merchant to 
show von how little it rosts to dress up 
your place oi bindings the Armstrong way- 
Ami write today (or our color-illustrated 
book. Sen! free (outside I .S.A. \i)t\. 
Anu^lmnp (>ork Company, Moor l>i\ isioji, 
HOn (.oral Street, I-ancaster, Pa, (Makers 
of cork products since IH6U) 



ARMSTRONG'S l l\OIJ I >l FMMHIS 



PLAIN * INLAID ■ fMBOSSEO • JASPE • COtK TILE - ASPHALT TILS 
ft U BB E ft TILE - ARMSTRONG'S LiNOWAll o*d ARMSTIONO'S QUAKER «UQS 



with at 21, may be excused for feeling 
that such a new deal would be arrived 
at by dealing their cards from the 
bottom of the deck. 

Acknowledging yours — n 

SELDOM, if ever, has Nation's Busi- 
ness presented an article which has 
brought such widespread commenda- 
tion as "Your Business and the Un- 
limited Emergency/' printed in the 
July number. Typical of the comment 
is that of W. C. D'Arcy of St. Louis: 

I have just finished reading the arti- 
cle by Leo M. Cherne. ... It la of clear 
and easy determined value. If a business 
man would read this assiduously, think 
about it for several days in order to 
assimilate thoroughly the whole slruc- 
ture of the American economic picture 
as tt ndates to thr support of all defense, 
I am quite sure that he would be better 
satisfied with the hits of news he gets 
every day concerning some integral part 
of the whole. He could quit guessing and 
study more and understand moro and in 
that way he would become better for 
himself as well a» better for the commu- 
nity or his business. 

Good news for debtors 



IN ONE of its press releases, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration hails as 
a welcome trend and "recognition of 
the soundness of F.H.A, standards," 
the consistent decline being shown in 
the size of original down payments on 
F.H. A. -financed homes by builders 
and purchasers. 

"Typically/* says the lending agen- 
cy. ' under the FJI.A. plan, the 1940 
new- home buyer mortgaged his home 
for 87 per cent of its valuation, com- 
pared with 76.1 per cent for 1935." 

Under the new formula that's sup- 
posed to represent progress. It 
amounts to saying, or reiterating, 
that increased private debt is a pro- 
gressive sign. So well has that black- 
is-white theory become grounded that 
the author of this pronouncement 
didn't even consider it necessary to 
justify his paradox. 

Academic plumbers 

BUSINESS executives long ago 
learned that, before a sales manual 
is compiled, it is wise to collaborate 
with the salesmen who are to use it, 
to be certain that its procedures are 
all practical. 

Government, it seems, has not yet 
progressed that far. 

We are thinking of the Plumbing 
Manual published recently by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce. This is an 
elaborate brochure prepared under 
the direction of a distinguished group 
of "experts/' all federal officials. No 
advice or collaboration was asked of 
the plumbing industry. 

Plumbing and Heating Business, 
journal of the National Association 
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of Master Plumbers, says the manual 
is not a practical document, that it 
contains so many errors a general 
revision would be necessary to make 
il of any use. Accepted terminology 
of the industry was discarded by the 
authors and replaced by a confused 
reshuffling of terms, says this trade 
journal. Furthermore, it asserts that 
many of the recommended standards 
are theories that will not function in 
practice. Instances of recommended 
plumbing installations that are gener- 
ally recognized in the trade as bad 
practices are cited. 

When will professors and office- 
holders recognize that a business is 
a specialty not to be mastered by read- 
ing a book or tw r o ? 

Drumbeats from the war 

"ENGLAND has no eternal enmities 
and no eternal friendships. She has 
only eternal interests." — Lord Pal- 
merston, British Prime Minister in the 
1860's. 

IT MAY COST the United States 
$100,000,000,000 in money alone to de- 
feat Germany, according to Joseph 
L. Trecker of the U. S. Defense Con- 
tracts Service. 

AT LEAST $250,000,000 of the $800,- 
000,000 appropriated by Congress to 
build seven army camps has been 
wasted, Representative Engel of 
Michigan reported to the House of 
Representatives after a personal tour 
of investigation to the camps under 
construction. 

BELLES of Mobile, Ala., have organ- 
ized three battalions of "Dancers for 
Democracy" to entertain soldiers in 
nearby camps. 

M THE FREEING of Earl Browder 
will help unite all American labor and 
strengthen a vast united struggle to 
crush Hitlerism. The American peo- 
ple respect Earl Browder." — From a 
new manifesto issued by the National 
Committee of the Communist Party. 

"THE SOVIET Union extends ardent 
greetings to the American people on 
the occasion of their glorious national 
holiday." — Moscow radio announce- 
ment prefacing a one-hour program 
dedicated to American Independence 
Day (formerly designated by Lenin 
et al. the despised "bourgeois revolu- 
tion" anniversary). 

AN HONORARY seat in the House of 
Commons is proposed for President 
Roosevelt by a prominent London Ro- 
tarian. 

"THE BRITISH Empire must petition 
Congress immediately for admission 
as a state or a group of states into 
the Union."— Rubin Gotesky in Liv- 
ing Age. 




One DAY he's delivering (before 
contract date) the 300th basic train- 
ing plane. Next day he's probing 
the secrets of a Messerschmkt 110 
captured by the British. He's Chair- 
man of the Vultee Aircraft Board, 
President of Aviation Manufactur- 
ing Corp., an executive officer of 
Stinson Aircraft, Lycoming En- 
gines, Spencer Heater and Auburn 
Central Manufacturing. 

Associates call Harry Woodhead 
"the busiest man in America/' 
Huge defense orders for pursuit 
ships, combat planes, attack-bomb- 
ers and trainers pour in — because his 
men "get 'em into the blue" — fast! 

Factory space, employment and 
production have shot up almost 
unbelievably — and each adds re- 



sponsibilities, extra details. Mr. 
Woodhead, who takes it all in his 
s tride, says, "my greatest time saver 
is my Kdiphone. It enables me to 
increase my own efficiency, lets me 
dictate correspondence, notes and 
data any time, night or day. What"s 
more, my secretary would prob- 
ably refuse to work without it/* 
We think there's an idea here 
for any business man or his secre- 
tary. Why don't you write or phone 
for a free demonstration — see how 
much more you can accomplish 
with Ediphone Voice Writing? 
Phone The Ediphone (your city) 
or write Dept. N8, Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., West Orange, N, J. (or) 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 
610 Bay St., Toronto. 

EDISON 

VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 
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WELDING in close quarters has louj: been one of 
(lie motv (l.ui^rniih job- in industry. Should 
the incandescent metal-fusing flame acc identally hit 
I he gas-feed \nn ruhher hose line*, they hum tliron^ili 
instantly — and tvham! Explosions have put many 
a welder on the casualty list. But fortunately, this 
peril has now heen practically eliminated by the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man. N -ekin^ a way 
to protect welding hose against flame while keeping 
tin* flexibility required for work in narrow confines, 
Goodyear technicians hit upon asbestos. A special, 
heavy asbestos cord was developed that could be 
woven into hose plies like ordinary cotton cord, ant! 
Goodyear Si \ (<■ II I). Safety Wcldin*! Hose was horn. 
Its asbestos armor prevents burning through from 



accidental contact with the torch or #obs of molten 
rnci.il. It -a\r* VM-lders* lives — because it has a ten 
times higher safety factor than conventional hose! 
Goodyear now builds many types of asbestos-bodied 
hose for operations where intense heat must be 
endured. To consult tbe GT.M, about thenn write 
Goodyear, Akron, Ohio or Los Angeles, California 
-or phone the nearest Goodyear .Mechanical Rubber 
Goods Distributor. ^ 




The Right Underlying All Rights 



c 



WoiiK, as we are learning at m dppressiv^ 
cost of tuition, is the only assurance of national 
security. The situation we are facing as a people 
with a common interest in keeping the Tnited 
States a going concern provides its own occasion 
for defining the position of the National Cham- 
ber in respect to matters of public policy. 

It is supremely important now to focus atten- 
tion on the fact that, although virtually every- 
one in business recognizes the right of anyone 
to cease work or to strike, there is a right under 
our form of government which is, and must 
continue to be, more fundamental than the right 
to strike. It is the right to work. This is man's 
God-given right. 

Tnless men and women who want to work and 
earn a living for themselves and their families 
can do so under peaceable conditions and without 
molestation, little of our boasted individual 
freedom is left. Anything that interferes with 
the right to work is thoroughly un-American* 
Our Government must assure its citizens not 
only peaceable working conditions, but safety 
to and from their homes, and peace and protec- 
tion in their homes. 

Our national defense preparation concerns 
the safety and protection of everyone in the 
United States and must not be interrupted or 
delayed by any individual or interest for any 
reason within the control of the people. 

If this program is interrupted, and local and. 
state authorities cannot preserve peace and can- 
not maintain conditions which permit those who 
want to work to do so — then it becomes the first 
duty of the federal Government to protect them 
in this right. The Government should take what- 
ever steps are necessary to insure the continuance 



of defense production by those who are willing to 
carry it on. 

The Government should not, even in a state 
of declared emergency, take over the control 
of private property required for national defense 
until it has exerted every other effort within 
its power to establish and maintain peace in, 
and production by, national defense plants. The 
sole justification for occupation of private 
property is to insure maximum defense produc- 
tion which inherently requires protection of the 
citizens* right to work. If the Government is 
forced to operate a plant, it should do so in ac- 
cord with the rules and principles of equity for 
all parties. Further, it should assure the owners 
that the property will be restored just as soon 
as peaceable working conditions are again es- 
tablished in plant or locality. 

This is the head and front of the matter: 
There are three vital rights of our citizens 
which must have the full protection of govern- 
ment: 

1. The right to work in any lawful occupation. 

2. The right to refuse to work. 

3. The right to the fruit of such labor security 
in the ownership of property. 

The first duty of government is to preserve 
these rights through the maintenance of law and 
order, for they are all so closely interwoven that 
no one of them can be nullified without destroy- 
ing the fabric of our form of government. 




Presidenty 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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Railroads are now moving more tons of freight more 
miles than they did in the peak war-year of 1918 



One 



defense 



year ago the American 
.'railroads looked at the trans- 
portation needs of the nation's 
program and sard they could 
handle the job. 

On that promise wt- made good. 

It was made with confidence, because 
preparedness started twenty yean he/ore. 

Fight billion dollars had gone into heavier 
rails, stronger bridges, improved safety 
signals, more powerful locomotives, 
better cars — the basic needs of faster, 
smoother handling of increased traffic, 
whenever it might come. 

Since that promise, things have happened. 

The government's own appraisal of de- 
fense needs doubled and redoubled again. 

Consumer buying reached a ten-year peak. 

Demands for coal, piled up by the strrke, 
pyramided the job in this held. 

The demand for ships brought a shift of 
traffic from water to rails. 

Today the railroad* art handling an increas- 
ing portion of the intercoast traffic formerly 
mated through the Panama Canal. 

The railroads are ready to take over ship- 
mtnt\ from the Orient — loading them on the 
Pacific Coast and speeding them atrtns the 
continent at a sat ing of precious ttects. 

The rail road t are feeing called upon to tale 
over the movement of much of the oil for- 



merly handled by pj$ company ocean /ankers. 

And undtr way now is one of the largest 
wheat harvests in history — with the railroad \ 
standing hy with a supply of cars ample to 
mot e more wheat than can he stored. 

Certainly, no other form of transporta- 
tion could begin to handle this combina- 
tion of assignments — or 
move the tonnage that's 
rolling over the rails 
today. 

To meet increasing re- 
sponsibility, the rail- 
roads are adding new 
equipment. 

They are rebuilding old 
cars, adding new ones, 
between the tall of 1939 
and of 1941, they will 
have put in service 1,000 
locomotives, 27,000 re- 
built cars, 168*000 new 
ones. The schedule calls 
for 120,000 more in 1942 
— 150,000 more in 1943. 



EXPERT OPINION 



Not content with this, 
we continue to ask our- 
selves, what more can we 
do right now? And in answer to this wc have 
increased the activities of our Car Service 
Division t our Freight Container Bureau and 
our whole cooperative service to shippers. 



"The Notional Association of 
Shippers Advisory Boards hat 
full confidence in the ability of 
the railroads of the United States 
to perform, under private man- 
agement, with The cooperation 
of the shipping public and the 
government of the United States, 
the transportation services to be 
required of them by the Notional 
Defense program. 

" It pledget its members and the 
member* of its affiliated regional 
boards io the oecompli*hmenl of 
the nation's great purpose.'" — 
f Extract from rmiotutian of thr 
Notional Association of Shippart 
Advisory Board* adopted at 
Chicago, llttnott, on June 39, 1941 . 



crease the carrying capacity of America's 
No, 1 transportation system is shown by 
such examples as these: 

// would add the equivalent of 100,000 cars 
to the nation's supply if the average**turn- 
around" time of each car could he reduced 
one day by faster unloading — 3 times the 
number of cars needed to handle any 
transfer of traffic from the Panama Canal. 

It would add the equivalent of an additional 
30,000 cars if the average loading of car- 
load traffic could be increased by one ton 
— by such simple im- 
provements as better 
planning of packaging 
and loading. 



How such improve- 
ments can be accom- 
plished calls for analysis 
of each shipper s present 
methods — as well as the 
practices on the receiv- 
ing end. 

The big fact is, we are 
thinking ahead — Study- 
ing our job for the sake 
of defense — and we in- 
vite every user of rail 
transportation to do the 
same. 



hat such cooperation can do to in* 



It's a big assignment we 
have ahead of us. We 
know it — and do not propose to under- 
estimate the challenge it presents. 

But we have the organization. We have 
the "know how/* We have the man power. 
And we have the determination to do this 
job as it should be done. 



ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS Washington, d.c. 



Should Bureaucracy 
Rule Petroleum? 



By THOMAS T. READ 



EWSPAPERS recently carried headlines saying something like 
"Roosevelt Names lekes Oil Coordinator." This is in addilion to the 
control which the O.IWI. exercises over all industry anil which \< 
already i'ai -reaching. 

The public w ill undoubted I v accept ill this as having heconie nec - 
essary in our present world situation hul thought needs to he given 
(lie long fill lire of our American way of life, as well as its imme- 
diate problems. 

f )(ms this cint'j -genev control * if all industry ha\e in it sini-tei |" - - 
sibilities ot new relations between government and industry? 

There is ground for thinking 1 hat it dm**. ,m<l it rna\ he well to 
consider some of the reasons lm selecting petroleum as lite first of 
our industrie s to he put under such control. 

In considering the necessity for government control of the petro- 
leum industry lei us start uilh gasoline, on which nearU evervbodv 

depends and which we are able to get almost anywhere, any time 

we happen to nerd it, People do not -eem to Inn) it marvellous that 
this should he true. They marvel still less at the fact that gasoline i- 
one of the cheapest of commodities, [t ordinarily sell-, at the refin- 
ery for about one cent a pound : > «>u can get it for three < cuts a pom hi, 
delivered into sour car tank, at almost anv comer. 

One of the three cent* uauall] reptcsents taxes, ji n unr possible 

to dissect on! the lax cost in the production and refining processes 
all the* way back lo ihe or iginal search for deports ,,t crude petio- 
leum we would probably find lhal the motorist i- paving 1.5 rents 
a pound for the substance itself and an eipial amount for taxes. 

One of the outstanding features of this oil industry is the large 
amount of capital it employs. In the crude production, transporta- 
tion and refining sections of the chain of operations v*hich leads 
from the oil-bearing strata to tin- automobile tank, invested capital 
totals $10,000 or $50,(KH) per worker employed. This investment 
produces results. 




Thomas Thornton Read's experience :ind 
training in the field of minerals li 1 
of service to the Government, industry 
and education. Graduating from < 'ol imbi i 
in 1902 as a mining engineer, he took his 
Ph. D. there four years later, since 1929 
has been Vinton Professor of mining en- 
gineering. 

Previously he had held professorships 
in universities in Wyoming. Colorado and 
Tientsin, China. Deserting education for 
industry, he became metallurgical engi- 
neer for the NJ. Zinc Company untii 
World War days when he served as metal- 
lurgist for Army Ordnance. With peace, 
he moved to the Bureau of Mines. 

Writer as well as technician, he haa 
written several books on minerals, coo* 
tributed to scientific and technical jour- 
nals and for six years was editor of Mminy 
and Metallurgy. 
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Tin- cost of r r^n>|>cu t.itiMfi of crude petroleum in a pipedine is 
little iniur than a third of th.il bv railt oad. 

liclurcii 19U!,md I'UO the petroleum pipedine- in u-e doubled 
Pipe-lines grow ropidly in length, ri-ing to 12<>J0<) miles la-l \car. or about lKilftlictnt.it 

r.i a\ mileage of the I uiled Stale-. I*i increased al ;i rale 
of rnort* dun it. 000 mile- \t\nl\. whereas ^ n much more railroad 
track is abandoned tlian is built new that the total in 1939 
18.000 miles le^s than in I9IH, 

K\rn ga-oline i-* toda\ being tran-poiled bs pipe-line, though to 
no great extent as yet. Parenthetira IU . it fthould be noted thai lhe-e 
figure- do not include those pipedine- which transport natural gas. 
I In rr ijiiai lei - ot the ci in le petroleum men e- lo the tcfinei \ h\ pipe- 
Far beyond 1918 line. Tank steamer-, which have uuiltipliet! in innnher eight times 
in the past quarter centurv, ran ) most o| ihe reM. Kven 1 1 u< k ^ are 
u-ed h> transport erode where lo* al conditions la\or them. Railroad 
tank i'.mn more than 1 ."SO, 000 in numher Iwiee a> ream ^ in 
an* nio-||\ u-f d to i .M i \ irfined prodml-. 



1 * The fear of a shortage 



Lower stocks no hazard 



Why estimates go up 



Early prophecies of dearth set 1939 as the deadline. Where the 
error was made. New resources surpass production. How 
drilling technique improves. Theories pay dividends. Taxes 

A 

again a bete noire. Toward complete recovery 

HA(!K ot llif'M- transportation jacilities In* the ml well-, <«l whieh 
21.761 were- completed in I he I niled Mate- in 1910. '11 ■ onlpul ol 
lhe-e. and the mam older- ah<\nl\ < omplHed. \\a - a little Ie>- than 
[.(H)O.OOO barrels of erode daily last year, or ahoul four lime- the 
1918 output, and .10 1 i in*-- thai oi 1 90 ] . The total numher of operat- 
ing well- is e> lima led at .000. 

In spite of this great increa-e. indeed partly because oi it, the 
-lock "I crude oil awaiting ic fining i- le-- than twice as large a> in 
I9]8 and so represents ojilv lull (lie ratio (o annual requirement* 
that it did in the ear lier \ear. Sine -lorage < o-l- -oinething. this 
an economic improvement whieh involves no market hazard. \o1 
onh i- production more wideh di-lribuled coming from 2.$ -lale- 
last \* a i a- compared lo 17 in 1918— but wells are now generally 
undei eontrolled How. and it would he simple lo iunra-e production 
whenever the market demandeil it. 

Thr- natural la\ reaction to such impressive figures 1- to won- 
der how -oon. if t.000.000 barrels are rerno\ed daily, our petro- 
leum will he all <i«un\ That ha- troubled main minds for a loop 
tltaC, The United Stair- Geological SttCVey estimated available re- 
serves of ermle petroleum in the L niled States at a little more than 
7./>00.000.000 harrel- in I * M * >. Speaking he fore the Academy oi 
Political and Soeial Seienee- in Philadelphia in 1920. the Survey's 
ehief geologist estimated that, at ihe then rate of produeliom reserves 
would he exhausted h\ \*KV*. 

Actually about three times the estimated l*Ser\e had heen taken 
out of the ground by 191 K and the latest estimate of reserves is still 
three times lhat made in 1916. New resources developed by ex* 
ploralion in 1910 are estimated at nearlv ilouhle I he amount taken 
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out of tin- ground that year. Since the production rale has increased 
lour limes, I hi* ratio of reserves to production has slightly decreased. 

It eosts nothing to lei the planners for the future worry, hut it does 
eost a good deal to develop reserves far ahead of act via I needs, 1 axe- 
are again a bete noire in that situation. 

Why were the 1916 estimates of reserves so mueh less than has 
already heen produced? For one reason, because drilling now pro- 
ceeds to greater depths than was then economically or technically 
practicable. Though a well had been drilled to a depth of 10,001) 
feet in France by 10] 1 it produced neither oil nor gas. A well a 
little more than 7,500 feet deep near Fairmont, W. Va,, was aban- 
doned when the cable broke, leaving the drilling tools and 4,000 
feet of cable in the hole. 

But drilling techniques improved, and, by 1931, companies were 
finishing wells at around 10,000 feet in depth. Eleven thousand feel 
was passed in 1934; 12,000 in 19,Vx and, in 1938, a well 15,001 
feet deep was completed in Kern County, Calif. Twent\-fi\c well- 
deeper than 13,000 feet have been completed since 1938. 

The deepest producing well, 13,266 feet, is in Louisiana. Equip- 
ment has been so improved that manufacturers are prepared to 
supply it for greater depths. Wherever there is likelihood that such 
deep w ells will repay their cost, I hey can be drilled. 

More important than ability to drill to greater depths i^ improved 
ability to recover all the oil in the strata tapped. The liquid in the 
porous rocks resembles champagne in that it has gas dissolved in 
it. only al much higher pressures. Besides providing the expansive 
force to drive the petroleum out of the pores into the well, this gas 
imparts a fluidity which helps recovery. 

Careful theoretical study of fluid flow has paid big dividends in 
increased recoveries, and the general practice of controlling well 
production is even more important from the recovery standpoint 
than it is as a means of regulating output to demand. We are still 
far away from complete recovery of the petroleum in drilled str ata, 
but good progress has been made and more may be expected. 
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2 * Getting more from less 



Desired products are "tailor-made." Where motor knocks went. 
What "octane" means. Why planes fly further. Clearing a 
patent hurdle. T.N.T. for defense. How Nazis scrape up sup- 
plies. How "synthetics 11 could be cheapened 



MOST interesting to the layman is what may he described as the 
tailor-making oi desired products in the refining processes* Orig- 
inally refining was a kind of crude sorting of the constituents origin- 
ally existing in the crude, a mixture of light and heavy liquids in 
which both gases and solids are dissolved. The gases as they escaped 
carried \sith them vapors of the light liquids. Natural gas gasoline, 
the trade name for gasoline so recovered, has totaled ahout 
2,000,000,000 gallons each year since 1929, or nearly ten times 
the 1918 production. It yields a light gasoline which was originally 
in great demand for aviation purposes, 

"High octane gas" is almost as much talked ahout as the weather 



Planners and taxes 



Depth no obstacle 



Champagne of minerals 



Drake's first well was 69 feet deep. Modern 
drilling methods reach depths of 15,000 
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What makes cars run 



Silencing hot carbon 
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Inil much 1**— generally understood. Octane is a definite chemical 
liquid compound which U»ils al 217 degrees Fahrenheit, and eon- 
-c < jut-lit I v i- a rather light constituent of gasoline, winch i^ required 
liv specifications In boil away at 137 degrees F. A motor engine 
lira w > in ihe mixture of air anil gasoline, prepared in the carburetor, 
on one stroke, completes it on the next, ami then the spark ignites 
j| . 1 1 evactlv the i iglit motnenl when the piston is readv to -1.nl hark 

oil till* [tour] stroke. 

The next stroke, uhii h Jon cs • nil the products of combust ion. un* 
fortunately leaves behind some particles of hot carbon. A-* Hie de- 
velopment of improved motors made it possible to increase 1 1 it- 
degiee of compre— ion, it was found that the-e hot particles had 
a tendency lo ignile the gas-air mixture before the piston had 
reai hed the jiosition where il wa- ready to start back. So the motor 
"k nocked, 

>\\\i\\ of the problem revealed tliat there wa8 less temlencv lo 

Is k if t hi* gasoline, wliieh i- a mixture of low --boiling and high 

boiling constituents, had a higher proportion of the former. That 
was not a very practical solution because il was eommereiallv mr- 
essar> lo use ihein all. l.nekih il wa- soon found practical to reduce 
pre-ignitinii b\ trying whal mighl be called a de-caialvser some- 
thing which reduced the tendency of the hot particles to ignite the 

mixture. 



Sea water and motor knocks 



Rotary drill bits for hard formations helped 
refute early predictions of coming shortages 




\ ihiiiiIhi oj thing- will ♦ !<> lliat. but ihe be>t and most general.lv 
iiscil i- h ad tetraethyl. Fortunately only a small proportion is re- 
quired, because the making ot n requires ihe mm- of bromine. I lnl\ 
a limited supply of this was available before its recovery from sea- 
water was started. Even w ith that, bromine can never be very cheap 
because it is preset in sea-water in such small proportions 

Somewhere in ibis work, m tane came lo he used as u standard 
of reference, and a gasoline with an octane number of 100 mereh 
means one that i- a> gooil as pure oetane in M- ability to resjsl the 
lendeuev lo |ire-ignile. 

W ilh advanced shidv it has been found possible to make gasolines 
that are even belter than octane in t hi 1 1 respect and consequently have 

a higher number than 100. Th tarn* number is not an expression 

of the percentage of octane present, which i- far from 100 and con- 
ceivably might be zero. It is merely an index of freedom from a 
tendency to predgnile al high compressions. 

Though beneficial in motor cars, high octane gasoline has It* 
greatest importance in aviation, because 100 octane increases ihe 
power of airplane engine- 20 to .'10 per cent over even <°>7 octane, 
and 100 per cent ovei the octane i alios available only a few years 
ago. This is one of the main reasons wh\ long distance (lights have 
become practicable. The benefit is three-fold; more powerful en- 
gines arc available, the ratio of engine weight to total weight is less. 
i>ml the larger proportion of energv in the gasoline utilized as 
power simplifies motor-cooling problems. 

Just a few veais ago only a few gallons of 100 octane gasoline 
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were available at prices of dollars per gallon. Now the price at the 
refinery is about that of gasoline at a filling station and we have 
capacity to produce all our estimated needs for next year. Three 
processes atv available for making high octane gas, and one of tlietn 
utilizes what would otherwise be merely the waste g;i^es of "crack- 
ing" plants. 

This making ol the most efficient gasoline is nor example of tailor- 
ni jking ihe product. Another, of perhaps more importance, is 
"cracking/" which by 1925 was yielding a quarter of our annual 
gasoline requirements. Cracking consists of splitting high-boiling 
constituents, so heavy that they would not do to put even into kero- 
sene, into other compounds. This is a godsend to the consianer he- 
cause, unfortunately, many a tides have only a small proportion of 
gasoline as they come out of the ground. Thus our supply would be 
severely curtailed if we were not able to make gasoline out of what 
i^ not gasoline. It would be nice if it were practicable to split one 
heavy compound into two lighter ones, but in practice the tendency 
is to make heavier ones as well as lighter. The successful process is 
one which makes as much as possible nf what ynii want and as little 
as possible of what you do not want. 

Cracking originally was covered by a multitude of patents which 
were the source of much litigation but that aspect of the problem 
was cleared up when the companies agreed to cross-license each 
other. This produced a situation now satisfactorv to everybody ex- 
cept the Department of Justice, which seems to suspect that there 
must be something crooked about anything in which a lot of big 
companies are involved. Cracking made it possible to use more 
gallons of gasoline last year than were originally present in the 
crude petroleum from which it was derived, and the end is not yet, 
because it is a commercial problem quite as much as a technical one. 



Production in Seven-League Boots 

Most refinery construction in 1939 represented replacements or 
new construction to employ such new developments as catalytic 
polymerization or alkylation. New plants would go up even faster 
except that technical progress is so rapid that some producers post- 
pone reconstruction lest the new plant be superseded by a better 
type almost as soon as it is completed. A new continuous process, 
employing a fluid catalyst, as contrasted with the old batch processes 
using a solid catalyst was announced less than three months ago, and 
three large plants have already been started. It is predicted that 
this process will displace former methods because it involves less 
capital expenditure and makes it possible to produce a superior 
product at lower cost. 

Petroleum refineries which were originally little more than dis- 
tilleries have become delicately controlled chemical manufacturing 
plants which yield not only better products but more different kinds. 
One refinery has recently taken a contract to produce toluene, pre- 
viously obtained in connection with coking coal. Ordinarily toluene 
is a drug on the market at about the price of gasoline, but the de- 
mand for it to make T.N.T. during the first World War sent the 




ROECftT YAfiNALL RICK EE — RtPUflMC STrEL CORP. 



Last year we used more gasoline than was 
in the crude petroleum from which it came 



Coke was a war material 




Advance would be even faster if money 
taken by taxes were used for production 



Dig or lose out 



Controlling the flow 
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price sky high. Even then the amount thai could he procured was 
limited by coke production. 

Now its production from petroleum — exclusive of capital 
charges — will cost about the usual price. This first plant will add 
50 per cenl to previous production, and there is no limit to the 
amount that can be produced. 

The petroleum industry is also set to produce an acceptable sub- 
stitute for rubber at a reasonable prire. when and if the natural 
<upplv get* cut off. Many other chemical substances ordinarily pro* 
dmed in other w ;i \ - ran be made from petroleum if it should be- 
eorne necessary or desirable to do >o. 

Speaking of coal brings us i<» the so-called byd rogenation proc- 
esses. The keni interest in the>r derives from the fact that they en- 
able us lo make petroleum products from something which is not 
petroleum; probably in practice ordinary bituminous coal, It is be* 
ing done in ( HTinanv. but, by the most opli miotic estimates, the Nazi 
capacity to make gasoline in that way is not more than two per cent 
of our Iota I refinery rapacity. Moreover the cost is much higher, ami 
the process yields no lubricating oil. 

We do not have to do il here yet. and probably won't for a long 
while. 11 in time we come to it, we could do it without economic 
disturbance if that pari of the motorist's dollar which now vanishes 
into la\e< roiild instead be applied to the pi oihietum processes of 
bis gasoline. This would give an enormous leeway for alternative 
methods. 

3 * Regulation without regimentation 

The planners' excuse for seizure. Petroleum is like wild an- 
imals. When the Devil rook the hindmost. What individual 
states have done. How producers save supplies. The Blue 
Eagle flew past. Confidence goes before a crack-down. Bills 
for federal control* Two pertinent questions 

UNFORTUNATELY the heavy hand of the Government, instead of 
relaxing its pressure on the oil industry, bids fair to elarnp down 
even harder. For years the bright-eyed planners have been trying to 
find some excuse that at least would sound valid for taking over con- 
trol of the petroleum industry. Possibly the idea was put into their 
heads bv the industry's efforts to regulate itself. 

The nerd for regulation stems from the basic fact that nude 
petroleum is a fluid. Through a long legal tradition, ownership of 
subsurface substances rests on ownership of the surface. Since the 
petroleum beneath John Doe's hind is not onlv free to move* over 
under Richard [Joe's surface? but actually will do so if Richard Koe 
drills a well and John Doe does not. the onlv way John cat! cash in 
on his oil i- to start drilling as soon as Kichard does. When a new 
pool is discovered, it becomes a case of devil take the hindmost or 
at least it did before wiser counsels, prevailed. 

Now most of the petroleum-producing stales have conservation 
commissions, or something of the sort, which have authority to regu- 
late the rate at which oil may be withdrawn through wells. This, 
called proration, docs not perfectly meet the troublesome legal situ- 
ation, but does do a lot of good through forcing controlled flow. 
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Thai conserves the gas pressure, ami ha> a number of other inciden- 
tal technical advantages. 

Hie producers have an even better scheme, called unitization, 
which calls for lilt 1 operation of a single pool as a unit, each nwnn 
to get a pari of the total production proportionate to his ownership 
ot its total surface. It is a grand idea, with two drawbacks; (low can 
the boundary of a pool he accurately ascertained even hy h< l sl p res- 
ell! methods, and what can l>e done with the surface owner who re- 
fuses to join in unili/at ion? 



The producers* plan 



Enter the trust hunters 

There is no easy road to technical ami eninmej via I control of oil 
production, though this idea has worked where only a few large 
companies are involved* and many still have high hopes for it. 

One drawback of proration is the tendency of jurists to smell re- 
straint of trade in any method of flow control. Thereby hangs a tale. 
The Interior Department of the federal Government has always been 
much interested in petroleum- because it c\i>t- under public lands 
which, since the law of 1920, can only be leased if they contain 
petroleum and in earlier years had to be disposed of as mineral, not 
agricultural, lands. During the days when one state was controlling 
production and an adjoining one was not, the authority of the federal 
Government was invoked to gel the neighbors to join in the good 
work. It was not completely successful, since California and Illinois 
lawmakers still refuse to ha\e anv truck with production control 
(California has a system of voluntary cooperation that works pretty 
well), but it was active and helpful. 

During the brief flight of the Blue Eagle, the operators got even 
more accustomed to dealing w ith the Government and actively co- 
operaled with the Interior Department in procedures calculated to 
stabilize petroleum production after the Supreme Court slew the 
Rluc Eagle in 1935. 

Their confidence proved misplaced, because in 1937 the Depart- 
ment of Justice cracked down on them with anti-trust proceedings. 
It was current gossip around lunch tables at the lime that the de- 
fendants wished to subpoena the Secretary of the Interior as their 
witness and have him testify that the actions complained of were 
exactly the actions he had urged them to take. The Secretary denies 
that this was the case. 

However, as a result of the showing made, the district court 
dismissed some of the indictments, some of the defendants won new 
trials, and those convicted received only nominal fines. 

The operators' troubles were not ended, however, because Con- 
gressman Cole, of Maryland, at the President's request, introduced 
a bill into Congress providing for federal control of the petroleum 
industry to be vested in the Interior Department. The producers nat- 
urally felt that, if cooperation with that Department had brought 
them so much trouble, being under its complete control would be 
even worse. The bill did not pass in 1940, although official pressure 
and propaganda techniques resembling those of Nazi Germany were 
used in its support. 



A big stick for the wasteful 
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Continuous tests accompany drilling oper- 
ations, test formations found underground 
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The "need" for control 



30 U. S. Agencies deol with oil 



Axis powers must carry on war with petrol- 
eum supply only five per cent of ours 




Buck in die flay* <»f the Him* Kaple thru- had Ikmmi a National He- 
Humr* Hoard, with the Sim relar> of the Interior as it- chairman. 
In June, 1935, it was constituted as the National RoottTOH Com- 
mittee. Among its members were Secretary Perkins and Man v Hop- 
kin-. This group, lia\ ing no experience w ilh petroleum, set up a sub- 
-idiary science committee, though the- members were mostly of the 
"social ^eieiiee'* type. 

However, the urbanization, now known as The National Resources 
[Maiming Hoard, recent Iv made a report to the Piesident urging that 
a federal nil commission vvith power to alloeate production ami re- 
fining of oil and its products he create-] in the interests of defense, 

Thi*. report was submitted to ( amgr 'iss on March 17. The way for 
it had heeu pa\ed hy a letter which the President sent earlier to the 
M I r i ' * i - 1 1 1 ' • md I - n • -ign Commer* e < '.ommiltee pointing out 

tli» "urgent need oi federal legislation to -aleguard petroleum sup- 
plies for the national defense. M 

In passing, it might he well to mention thai nearly 30 federal 
agencies are already concerned w ith various phases of the petroleum 
industry ami that, of these, only two the Department of Justice 
and the Priorities I>i\ ision of the t M*.\l. have announced their in- 
tention of cooperating with the Fedej al Oil < ami dinator . 

Among the agencies concerned with petroleum are: 

Prl roKiirn < '.<»h^t\ at ion Division; 1 ,S. ISnreau of Mine-; N at if >nal 
llrMfinus Planning Board; I c<t«-i ol l'ouer Commission; Federal 
Trade Commission; Interstate Commerce Commission; Office of Pro 
(faction Management; Office of Price Admin i-lral ion and Civilian Suj> 
pl\ ; r\|»ort (Control Administration ; Cern-ral Land < )fJ i* ; Burem of 
Indian VfTair*; Advisory Conunittee h* 1 1 1 c Council of National De 
f»'n*- t ; National Labor Relations Board; Waged lour Division of the 
Department nf I.ahor: liureau of Marine In-per lion and Na\ igation ; 
Pnhlu Roads Administration; TaritT Commission ; Hun an of Foreign 
and Dornesijr Conimen e; <>n-us Bureau: Treasvir\ Department, Pro- 
curement Division; War Department, Quartermaster General; Navy 
Department, liureau of Supplies and \erounls; Committee foi Bee 
iproi it y Information; Securities and Exchange Commission; Internal 
J{e\rnue Bureau; (ienloyii ,il S| if ^, \ [lepartrnrnt r»f Lahor, Puhfu 
Contrarts Do i*imi. 

The list omits those agencies wliose activities concerning oil are 
casual or remote. Yet Secretary lekes lias >aid that some form of 
government control over petroleum production Mill necessary. 

This raises two pertinent <|inMions: First, docs dctense actually 
create a need for additional control of petroleum? Second, it it is 
needed, should that control come from the federal Government? 

Let's look at the record. 

4 * What the record shows 

Axis has only five per cent as much petroleum as we do. 
Exports balance military needs. Where new demand will come 
from. Turning valves would meet needs. Twenty years of 
Government control in Russia, 30 years in Argentina. Mov- 
ing our supply. Gasoline and politics won't mix 

THE FIRST fact to he considered i- I hat the total petroleum supply 
availahle to the Axis powers i> known to he about five per cent of 
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ours. From thai they must not only operate their war machines but 
also meet, to whatever degree they do, the needs of the civilian 
populations, no! only in their own countries bul those they have 
oven mi as well. 

The seen ml i> that nil i military requirements of petroleum are 
just about ha hi need by the shrinkage in our exports as a result of 
Hi «n conditions. 

The third is that the industry anticipates that any increase in de- 
mand will result from increased industrial activity, already present 
to large degree, rather than from ihe needs of the military estab- 
lishment, It must be remembered that the requirements of the Army 
and Navy in peacetime are a considerable fraction of what the\ 
would he when actively engaged in war. The Bureau of Mines re- 
cently estimated that the demand for crude oil in May. 1941, would 
he two per cent larger than for May, 1940, and ihe demand for 
motor gasoline about ten per cent larger. 

Quick answer to shortage 

Balancing any increased demand 1- the -hut-in situation oi the 
producing wells. The mere turning of valves could easily give, say, 
a 30 per cent increase in flow until increased (b illing removed the 
need for such rapid drainage, with its potentialities for damage 
from water and other causes. As to the effect of government control 
on potential supply, the reeui d shows 20 years experience with 
government control in Russia, which in 1900 produced the same 
amount of oil as the United States, in 1916 produced one-fifth as 
much, and in .1929 Jess than a tenth as much. 

In 1940, under private operation, this country produced 1,351,- 
8 17.000 barrels of gasoline. Soviet Russia produced 212.909,000 
barrels. That smaller production does not reflect simply a less de- 
mand. Russia has a population somewhat larger than the l-nited 
States and lias been importing petroleum for the past few years. Re- 
cently it has been announced that Russia has adopted rationing of 
petroleum because gn\ eminent controlled production cannot sup- 

ply the demand, 

Everv operating man who has seen these government controlled 
fields tells the same story of technical inellieiency, horrible confu- 
sion and the strangling effects of red tape. 

The same story comes from Argentina, where government control 
has been in force for 30 years and where exploratory wells have not 
been drilled in sufficient number to keep up with increasing demand. 
Thoughtful |»< ]~on- helie\e \igentma would lie farther along ihe 
road toward fuel supply independence if it had made judicious bar- 
gains willi experienced commercial companies instead of operating 
under government control. The explanation is obvious; how likely 
would a political employee be to continue to drill wells if he had a 
run of bad luck in having them turn out to be dry holes? The corn- 
mercial companies do it all the time, most of the very deep wells 
having produced nothing except information to guide subsequent 
drilling. 

If the supply of crude is ample to meet defense needs, and more 




How Russia fell behind 



Red tape instead of oil 



Politics can't run risks 
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likel\ to he handled -ah-factoi il v h\ pi ivate ent< i>e than hv gov- 
ernment control, how ahout ahilitv lo han-port it? Growth of the 
pipe line svslem ha- already, I wen mentioned. Pipe line- to t ! 1 e - eaM- 
nti -eahoard do not ordinarily operate to capacity, some of them 
ha \ hip hei n ron\* i ted I mm i i nlr I i in - How ing ea-lward lo gasoline 
lines earning the refined prodnel we-t. Much of the crude >upph 
for refinei ie> near the hip ea-teui -eahoaid cities comes hy Linker 
from the (in If eoa-l heeau-e it i- cheapci to handle it that wa v. Some 
of the woi Id'- ll» -»-t o| t mkf t> have heen sunk, ami. when ihev oper- 
ate in ronvovs. they ino\e so mtieh slower than their normal speed 
thai it take* more tank-*hip» to earn a given ipiantitv of petroleum 
in a year. 

It is the d iversion of Gulf tankers to -urh >eivice ilnough gov- 
ernment order, which has created I he h an-poi lahon ernejgencv 
which more government control i- now heinp invoked lo meet. Addi- 
tional tanker eapaeit\ i- Imildiup and various other things, about 
which it may he ju-t a- \\rll not to he h>«» definite, arc heinp done. 
The poinl i- lhal they are hemp ilone and their i- no kmmhi to helieve 
that thev would he expedited under government eontroL Quite tire 
contrary. Two pipelines under eons I met ion aero-* Geoigia have 
lieen held up hv political difficulties In oio- * i\ and anothei there i- 
a h ead \ a large measure of federal control over petroleum transpor- 
tation. 

Noihinp indicate- that more would produce better results 
\- to our refineries, since thev ordinarilv operate al 70 t«« oU per 
i en) oi eapai ity, they ought to be able to meet any increase in actual 
demand that i- reasonably possible. Addiliona I capacity, if actual Iv 
needed, could be built more tpiickly without government control. 

Private enterprise, with characteristic optimism, went ahead and 
huilt high -octane gasoline pi oducing capaeii v lh.it i- ample to meet 
anv possihle need, One may well a-k whether, under povernrnenl 
control, the indu-l! v won Id have heen pel milled to be mi fo red landed. 

\\ ho doubts that, with the world situation what il was, armament 
production would have been -tailed long before it actually was if 
it had heen under lh»* control of Im-mie^ men instead <d politicians? 
Building and operatmp refineries i- a highlv technical and -killed 
alTair: all the le— «m- ol experience imlicale that it would he ham 
pered rather than expedited il politn - was injected into it. 

5 * The Government's heavy hand 

Entering wedge of federal control. Other industries don't 
escape. Aluminum. Steel. People with disturbed minds. Deeds 
once criticized prove beneficial 

I UK OIL indu-trv of the I nited State* ju-tiliahly claims to he ihe 
he-t functioning of our major indu-Uie-. It a-k- wiry il should he 
one ol the fir>l to he put under government control. The obvious an- 
swei t- that* because of what has pone before, it politically more 
feasible to teach out for control over it. in a program of increasing 
government control, than it i> o\er other*. But similar moves have 
heen made in other field- of bu-in**ss. The Government harassed 
the aluminum industry for year- through anti-trust proceeding-. 
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Now the industry is being blamed because it did not provide plant 
capacity to produce aluminum lor the airplanes which the Govern- 
ment so recently as l1 year ago showed uo intention of ordering. Now 
ihc Government has lent $40,000,000 to a company which has had 
no experience in aluminum production and, so far as I know. has no 
assured supply of raw material from which to make it. According to 
David Lawrence, the projects for new aluminum plants involved a 
government expenditure of about $250,000,000. 

Indirectly the Government is already in the aluminum pi oduction 
business, and the post-war readjustments may easily take such a turn 
that it will remain there. Indeed, commenting on a Senator's reecnl 
suggestion that the Government simply seize the chief aluminum 
producer on the ground that it is a "monopoly" (an assertion which 
the Government has been trying to prove in court without much sue- 
cess), Secretary Ickes said that he thoiighl it a good idea. 

F* O, B. seems reasonable 
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Business gets the blame 



The steel industry is another on which the politicians look with 
avid eyes but they have never been able to get much on it, except the 
system of having basing points for price quotations. Automobile 
manufacturers quote prices on their cars F.O.R. factory, and that 
seems reasonable to everybody, but somehow the steel industry got 
started using Pittsburgh as a basing point and quoting what was 
essentially F.O.B. there, no matter w here the plant that actually 
made the steel was. That threw some minds into terrible confusion. 
As a result of proceedings before the Federal Trade Commission, a 
number of basing points have been substituted for the single one 
pi c\ iously used. 

Actually there is nothing wrong about the system, except that it 
disturbs some people's minds* 

High government officials have criticised the industry because it 
did not pay out all its operating profits in dividends before 1929. 
If it had done that, the depression that followed 1929 would have 
been much worse than it actually was. Next it was criticised because 
it did not scrap excess plant capacity in I ho years when it was oper- 
ating at a reduced rate. Now there is a demand for it to increase plant 
capacity to meet computed needs for 1942. 

In times of stress it is natural for people to act hastily and with too 
lillie time to consider facts. In the World War, I was assistant to the 
chief of a big unit that busily figured requirements. Our mathematics 
were perfect but the result had no more validity than the initial as- 
sumptions on which the computations were based. Those, in many 
cases, proved to be totally erroneous. 

If, acting on faulty premises today, we permit the (,n\n mneul t<« 
take over control of certain industries, the final result mav be like 
that w hen the camel was permitted to put his nose in the tent. 

The record of countries which have government control of petro- 
leum offer no inducement for us to adopt this policy here. I would 
suggest that those who now urge increasing control of industry by 
government will do well to consider the future and ponder where 
such control may eventually lead us. 



You can't please 'em 



Even the strain af war needs will not 
bring back the horse and buggy here 





, . free to throw the stuff away." 




Read, but Not Dictated 



Clarence day. author of "Life 
With Father 11 and "Our Simian 
World/' offers an interesting argu- 
ment in support of free speech and of 
Darwin's theory of evolution. "Man- 
kind's demand for free speech/' he 
says, "proves that we are descended 
from monkeys. Monkeys like to chat- 
ter and mankind insists on the same 
privilege. Had we been descended 
from tigers we might insist that duel- 
ing is the highest of human rights/' 
Ask several persons what they con- 
sider the distinctive feature of a free 
press and the chances are they'll an- 
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swer t "It lets an editor print what he 
pleases/* And they are wrong, because 
a free press lets any one read what 
hv pleases. 

More than 1,400 Germans, between 
April, 1940, and March t 1941, received 
jail sentences or fines for disobeying a 
law forbidding them to listen to for- 
eign broadcasts. One man received the 
death sentence; he had been a flagrant 
la %v -breaker — he set down on paper 
what he heard and passed out mimeo- 
graphed sheets to his friends. Thus 
has free speech died in half the world. 

The right to free speech will never 

M A T TO 



be defended as fully as it should until 
each of us learns to ask, not "What is 
it you would not let the other fellow 
print?" but rather, "What is it you 
will not let me know? 1 * Because dicta* 
tors do not seduce their peoples by 
controlling what is printed. The iron 
hand is not clasped only across the 
mouth. Rather it is clapped over the 
eyes and over the ears. 

Long before the present wave of 
repression, before our own Declaration 
of Independence and, of course, be- 
fore the Constitution of the United 
States was set on paper, a man in 
England said, "An honest man, like 
the true religion, appeals to the under- 
standing, or modestly confides in the 
internal evidence of his conscience. 
The imposter employs forrc instead 
of argument, imposes silence where 
he cannot convince and propagates 
his character by the sword." 

One of the most definitive char- 
acteristics of the world's new styles 
of government is the expanding execu- 
tive power. This crescendo of in- 
dividualistic authority, as some care- 
ful students view it, h the most basic 
and consistent trend of the times. No 
one may be competent at the moment 
to say where it is heading and what 
good or evil it involves. 

The day is rare, indeed, that does 
not give occasion for report of the 
extension or continuation of new 
powers, new proliferations of the vast 
cellular growth of government. 

Much of what is proposed is offered 
in the name of "liberalism." But what 
is "liberalism"? What is "conser- 
vatism"? What is "radicalism"? — 
And, for the good of the order, what is 
"Americanism"? 

There is a bumper crop of interpre- 
tations. They look you in the eye from 
your daily newspaper. In America 
we can still discuss them. 

The farmers' mail boxes along the 
highways, like the steeples of our 
churches, are a testament to liberty. 
For a few cents, the world comes to the 
citizen's door. If he doesn't like what 
he has bought, he is free to throw the 
stuff away. When he forms his own 
opinions he can try them on any one 
who will listen. If these opinions take 
hold, they may eventually become the 
law of the land. With the mental 
horsepower of 132,000,000 people, 
each contributing his bit, that law is 
a better law than one man can think 
up on his own. 

If it isn't, it can be changed. We 
need not, as the dictators do, hide 
our mistakes by trying to turn 
monkeys into tigers. 

N'S BUSINESS for August, 1941 
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No Bottlenecks in Kibitzing 




/Announcement that 300 govern- 
ment inspectors, mostly women, are 
leaving Washington to determine if 
the canning industry is making proper 
obeisance to federal wages and hours 
regulations provides an interesting 
spectacle of what we are pleased 
to call "social gains'* defeating their 
own purposes. The canning industry 
came into being — at least indirectly — 
because Napoleon , a man with some 
experience in all-out military prepara- 
tion, offered rich rewards to anyone 
who would devise a means of pre- 
serving food so that an army could 
carry it on the march. 

"An army marches on its stomach/* 
he said. 

Modern science has not yet mechan- 
ized the soldier's stomach. Food is a 
prime necessity for military and civil- 
ian alike. Yet, this country, while it 
asks citizens to pull in their belts, to 
submit to heavy taxation and buy de- 
fense bonds, still regards the harassing 
of its food producers as a legitimate 
government expense. 

Nobody doubts that these inspec- 
tors are well intentioned. The fact 
remains that they, and thousands like 
them, are constantly adding to the 
uncertainties which always delay the 
making, transporting and distributing 
of useful products. Nor is the canning 
industry the only one that feels this 
uncertainty. The farmer is told by a 
man who takes his authority from 
Washington which acres he can plant 
and which must lie idle — what crops 
he can plant, and how much. The 
employer is told which union he must 
deal with. He cannot advise with em- 
ployees. Nobody knows exactly which 
employees come under the wage and 
hours laws and which do not. The 
Social Security Board uses its power 
to approve allotment of unemploy- 
ment compensation funds. These are 
only a few of the obstacles to the 
greater production which business 
is asked to provide today for the 
nation's defense. 

The Government required 153,- 
000,000 compulsory reports last year 
from business men. One corporation 
told its stockholders that the expense 
of making out its reports was $2,200,- 
000. A Congressman found that the 
federal Government's transportation 
bill in one year was $76,000,000 — 
indication of the number of federal 



employees now inspecting business 
operations, badgering managers, and 
the end is not yet since each of the 
50 odd new control bureaus feels that 
it needs more employees if it is 
really going to do its job of policing 
"effectively." 

The expense and confusion of all 
this falls doubly on management and 
consumer. Double taxation — expense 
of inspectors, higher costs to con- 
sumers. Ironically, the business man 
who is sufficiently patriotic to raise 
his voice in protest is the first to be 
damned for lack of patriotism. Yet 
other peoples who insisted on what 



ley regarded as their rights have 
learned too late that refusal to accept 
temporary sacrifice meant permanent 
slavery. 

Modern world history teaches that 
the inspectors who will visit the can- 
ning companies would serve their 
country better if they put on aprons 
and joined the canners rather than 
asking busy producers to drop their 
work and answer questions propound- 
ed in Washington. 

The inspections may be well in- 
tended and the questioners, like a 
little boy with a sling-shot, may have 
malice toward none, bent only on 
the destruction of imaginary drag- 
ons. But, unfortunately, production — 
like the neighbors' windows or pet 
kittens — is just as vulnerable to stones 
slung with good intentions as to those 
slung with malice. 



with malice toward none" 





The MAP of the Nation's Business 

By FRANK GREENE 




THE rising tempo of defense production, coupled with increased 
consumer purchasing power, forced business indices to new high 
levels in June, Material shortages, affecting both defense and non- 
defense lines, were the chief bars to even greater advances. Steel 
output, at capacity, was reported 70 per cent devoted to war re- 
lated products. Retail demand for automobiles continued to exceed 
production, although manufacturers operated at highest rates since 
May, 1937. 

Rail earnings reached new highs as car loadings soared to 193(1 
levels. Electricity output set new peaks and defense building sent 
construction awards 133 per cent above the June, 1940, total. 
Stock market prices advanced to January levels, despite a 20-year 
low in trading volume. Farm commodities climbed steadily to four- 
year highs, while rising incomes created a near boom in retail 
and wholesale trade. Business failures declined and bank trans- 
actions rose 28 per cent above June a year ago. 



This first solid white map in the history of 
this feature is not an engraver's error. There 
is country-wide improvement over last year 
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Accompanied by rising commodity prices and the acceleration of defense activities, business and industry 
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registered further marked gains during June. The Barometer again rose sharply to a high level for many years 
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We Can Feed Ourselves If 



By A, B. GENUNG 



V/VER A good part of the 
world the food situation today 
reminds us grimly of the slen- 
der margin between our civil- 
ized abundance and so stark 
and primitive a reality as 
actual hunger. Even in this 
fortunate country, where plen- 
ty is the rule, we have lately 
been giving some thought to 
certain shelves in the national 
larder. 

There is no question as to the abun- 
dance of the general food supply here 
nor as to our producing capacity, 
barring severe droughts. Nevertheless, 
when a nation draws much of its labor 
and energies out of normal production 
and turns them to wartime activities, 
the effects reach down into the very 
depths of its economic vitals. Sur- 
pluses are sometimes used up surpris- 
ingly fast, as Europe can testify. It is 



FROM all the talk about surpluses, you 
might think the national larder would 
withstand any emergency. But enough 
food is stored to last only a few weeks 



a short step from guns and butter to 
guns or butter. 

We have, too, a commitment to 
Britain on foodstuffs which may as- 
sume large proportions and which is 
complicated by any number of im- 
ponderables, including weather, block- 
ades, lack of ships, and the general 
disruption of trade. 

In this country, most of our thinking 
for 20 years regarding agricultural 
products has been in terms of sur- 



pluses. Geared to a productive, 
mechanized agriculture and at 
the same time deprived rather 
abruptly of a long-time export 
market, our wheat, cotton, to- 
bacco, pork, and fruit have 
been dammed back in accumu- 
lations that have depressed 
the farmers and worried the 
Government. Old Malthus 
would have been astounded 
could he have come back and seen his 
law reversed in this latter-day pressure 
of food supply upon population! 

But we are reminded that ordinary 
storage stocks and carryover are not 
surpluses. Nor are they the real back- 
bone of supply. Except for wheat, our 
stocks of staple foodstuffs on hand 
today are reserves which in them- 
selves represent only a few days' sup- 
ply for the country. What we really 
depend on for three good meals every 
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ages in labor, fertilizer, and draft 
power She had piled up large slocks 
of meat, grains, and fata at the begin- 
ning of the war. To these were added 
heavy requisitions from conquered 
countries. A larj*e part of the German 
army has been livinp for a year or 
more on the resources of occupied ter- 




Englishmen .iro growing vegetables in their front yard— holo- 3Bj 
phane covers are protection against frost 



Wwk of 
Dee* 3 to 8 



Week at 
Dee. lo to 15 



Week of 
I>ec. 1 7 to 22 



CUSTOMER'S SUGAR CARD 

BE SURE AND BRING THIS CARD WITB YOU 

This card is issued to protect our regular customers during the 
present Sugar shortage, and to assure them, if possible, one pound 
of Sugar each week. 

"FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR" 

Manager will punch out the dates on which the customer receives 
Sugar. Positively only one pound of Sugar in one week. No pur- 
chase of other goods is required. This card is not \alid unless 
the Store Stamp and Manager's Signature appear on reverse side. 




Wt i k of 
Dec. 2 1 to 2t* 



THE GREAT ATLANTIC & PACIFIC TEA COMPANY 



Week of 
Feb. 4 to 9 



Week of 
Jan. 28 to Fch. 2 



Week of 
Jnn. 21 to 26 



Week of 
Jnn. I I to lfe 



There seems to be plenty of sugar now, but a serious curtailment 
of shipping might result in rationing as it did in 1918 



Babies must share attention with 
gardens in Britain 



ritory, Moreover, some imports of oils 
and grain are still possible from the 
Mediterranean region and perhaps 
from the East. 

The German meat ration was re- 
duced 20 per cent in late spring but, ex- 
cept for that, her other rations had 
been maintained about as they were 
fixed early in the war, in the light of 
their experiences 20-odd years ago. 

Various levels of rationing 



is the huge and constant stream 
ew production. With food t as with 
planes or munitions, the one priceless 
essential is producing capacity. 

There we have the edge on any other 
country in the world 

Certainly the food picture here is in 
sharp contrast with that in Europe. In 
that part of the world, strict rationing 
is in effect for virtually all of the 
staples. It appears that food stocks 
and new crops in most European coun- 
tries are still sufficient to maintain 
about the present rations. But it was 
necessary for most of these countries 



to draw on their food reserves this 
past year and, even with fairly good 
harvests this season, the reserve 
stocks will be further drawn down. It 
looks as though this season's crop of 
grain on the continent will be larger 
than it was last year, whereas the root 
crops will be smaller and livestock out- 
put considerably reduced. 

There is no evidence that Germany 
is likely to be hard pressed for food 
as she was in the latter part of the 
first World War. Agricultural produc- 
tion in German territory is being fair* 
ly well maintained despite some short- 



THE German population is rationed at 
various levels. It appears that, under 
this system, soldiers, workers doing 
heavy work, farmers, children and ex 
pectant mothers fare as well as the; 
did in peace times. The ordinary citi 
zen doing office work and other light 
physical labor bears the brunt of war- 
time restrictions; his ration is consid- 
erably below the peacetime level, es- 
pecially in fats, meat, eggs, and milk. 
In fact, milk is all reserved for the 
children. 

But even the ordinary consumer has 
a liberal allowance of bread and pota- 
toes and a fair allowance of sugar, 
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Italy does not have her food situa- 
tion as well organized as does Ger- 
many, She did not have the reserves 
to begin with; distribution is not as 
efficient ; the army must live largely 
on home supplies; and it appears that 
certain foods have been exported to 
Germany in considerable quantity re- 
gardless of Italian needs. 

Conditions in Belgium are bad, even 
critical; in France they are serious. 
They are bad enough in the Nether- 
lands and Norway, since those coun- 
tries normally depend so largely upon 
imports, Denmark, a natural surplus 
producer, is not in as serious condi- 
tion, Finland is very short of fats, 
meats, and grain. As for Switzerland, 
Portugal, and Spain, much depends 
upon the imports which they are per- 
mitted to get. The Balkan countries 
are suffering from progressive short- 
ages as a result of the German in- 
vasion. 

The situation in Britain is, of course, 
most closely tied to our own food 
problem. England has fairly ample 
supplies of bread grain and bread is 
not rationed. Vegetables have been 
reasonably plentiful also, including 
the important potato. The British diet 
is under greatest pressure in respect 
to meats, dairy products, and poultry 



products. The English people are 
rather heavy consumers of cheese and 
butter as well as meat. The small meat 
ration and the shortages of milk 
products are especially irksome to 
them. The appeals of the British Food 
Ministry to this country ever since last 
spring have stressed eggs, cheese, 
meat, butter, and lard — things they 
used to get in quantity from the Low 
Countries, Poland, and rlscwlirr v. 

Early in April our own Department 
of Agriculture announced a price sup- 



porting program designed to produce 
somewhat larger supplies of hogs, 
dairy products, and poultry products. 
It proposed to buy hogs in the open 
market to support a level of $9 a hun- 
dred pounds; butter, 31 cents a pound, 
chickens, 15 cents, and eggs, 25 cents 
a dozen, all Chicago basis. That step 
was a recognition of the rapidly 
changing background of emergency 
needs. 

What now is the situation here, on 
t Co til in tied o n pa ge 70) 





NEW fOAK DAILY NEWS 



Lack of ships and a general disruption of trade complicates the 
problem of getting food where it is most needed 



If we should ever have to feed 
China, or Russia, our present 
surpluses wouldn't amount to a 
thimbleful 
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Consumption of wheat in this country is about 700,000,000 bushels 
annually. The present crop will add 900,000,000 




7*he community of 10,000 population or less has nearly one-half the retail store* 
in America* Including the surrounding rural areas, half of America lives there 



Working the Sticks" Does Pay 



By DICKSON HARTWElLL 



^^NE of the mast important mar- 
kets in America, one in which nearly 
one-third of all the retail sales in the 
United States are made, has been 
almost completely neglected by sales 
managers and advertising executives 
whose one object in life is to find new 
markets to conquer. This neglected 
bonanza is the great American Little* 
town; the community of 10,000 popula- 
tion or less which has nearly one-half 
the retail stores in America and where, 
with its surrounding rural area t more 
than one-half of America lives. 

Ask any number of top-flight sales 
managers or advertising executives 
why they don't go after the small town 
market, and they'll come right back 
with a dozen pat answers: 

"There is no income in the small 
towns/* 

' We don't have distribution of our 
product there." 

"You can't reach the small town mar- 
ket by itself /" 



WISE market analysts, looking behind the old arguments 
against trying to sell small towns, find such places are now 
our number 2 market, and growing rapidly 



The small town is on the skids." 

"Nobody in a small town buys in- 
dustrial goods/* 

They're all wrong. These pat answers 
which have been handed down from 
generation to generation in the sales 
and advertising departments of our big 
business organizations have become 
sanctified with time, but today they 
bear just about the same relation to 
fact as the once pontifically disbursed 
and widely believed observation that 
the automobile would never be prac- 
tical. 

Today American small towns are en- 
joying a renaissance which makes a 
noise very much like a boom. Little- 
towns all over the country are waking 
up, not only because they are attract- 



ing people away from the big cities but 
because small town merchants have re- 
cently concluded that it is the hustler 
who gets the trade, and some of these 
Littletowners can hustle plenty. 

This revival of Littletown is not a de- 
fense contract "mushroom" even though 
small communities are getting a larger 
proportion of the defense business than 
smart market analysts apparently real* 
ize. The first indication of the up- 
swing appeared ten years ago when a 
few tentative and pioneering surveys 
showed that the homespun lads and 
calico gals were actually buying some 
nationally advertised, branded mer- 
chandise which did not come out of a 
catalog. These early sign posts joined 
the accumulating data in the files of a 
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VITAL 

IN EVERY 
DEFENSE EFFORT 




As essential as materials and man 
power are the figures that keep 
materials moving toward sched- 
uled assembly points — that help 
employers meet payrolls promptly 
— and that furnish management 
with up-to-the-minute statistics on 
which to base quick decisions. 

As defense production proceeds, 
it becomes more and more evident 
that the figure-facts so essential 
to business in normal times are 
still more essential when there 
are fewer minutes to spare. 

Just as business has relied on 
Burroughs for fast, modern figur- 
ing equipment throughout the 
past half-century, so government 
and industry now rely on Bur- 
roughs to provide the prompt, 
accurate figure-controls so neces- 
sary to the nation's defense effort. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6648 Second Avtnuc, Detroit, Michigan 



MATERIALS 




MAN POWER 




FIGURES 



J 



7ocfay* Burroughs 

DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME— WITH LESS EFFORT— AT LESS COST 
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few statisticians and have constantly 
increased in number ever since. In fact, 
they have completely outgrown the 
available statisticians" indices and to- 
day are sitting right on top of the file 
cabinet where anybody who takes the 
trouble to look can see them. 

Big business in small places 

I FIRST became aware of this change 
a few years ago when I moved into a 
New England community so small that 
the post office is in the kitchen of a 
neighbor's house. There is a church, hut 
no school, and the commercial life in 
the community is restricted to a gas 
station and garage and a general store. 
In this general store you can buy bulk 
coal oil, workmen's gloves, candles, 
tools, and seed. 

You can also buy. and many people 
in the community do, a complete line 
of frozen meats and vegetables, just 
about every breakfast food that has 
been thought up, nationally famous 
Scotch or beer and a line of other na- 
tionally advertised products that would 
reach from here to Christmas. And, be- 
lieve me, the thrifty New Englander 
w r ho runs this store doesn't stock these 
products because he likes the sound of 
their names. His customers demand 
them. 

What is true of this community, 
which is so small that its existence as 
such could be fairly challenged, is hap- 
pening in an ever-increasing degree in 
more than 100,000 small towns from 
Ellsworth, Maine, to the up-and-coming 
community of National City, Calif, 
(population 10,204). Both the manu- 



facturers of consumer goods and the 
manufacturers of industrial goods are 
likely to suffer serious losses because 
they are either ignoring or are ignorant 
of the tremendous possibilities of this 
vast market. They should go after that 
market today because tomorrow, when 
the defense bubble breaks in their faces, 
they are going to need a place to sell 
and need it badly. 

Before looking at the bulging statis- 
tical books with their facts about Little- 
town, it might be interesting to con- 
sider some of the current bug-a-boos 
which apparently have frightened some 
of the most aggressive product pushers 
in the country. A favorite contention is 
that compared with the urban dweller, 
the local boy just doesn't have the mon- 
ey to spend and government income 
figures can be quoted to prove it What 
those same figures don't show, although 
others, equally reliable, do, is that ex- 
penses in Littletown are much less t han 
in the big cities. Rent is cheaper, taxes 
are lower, food is cheaper. There are 
no $3.30 theater seats, $2.00 cover 
charge night clubs, or automobile stor- 
age costs of up to $25 a month. When 
the country cousin gets through with 
his basic expenditures, he frequently 
has more cash left over than even the 
fairly opulent city slicker. 

This cash is available for advertised 
products and is being spent for them. 
Take automobiles, for example. When 
sales began to go up after the depres- 
sion hit bottom, in one year the increase 
in towns under 10,000 was 38 per cent 
while the increase in large cities was 
only 18 per cent. 

Another popular misconception is 



that the country cousins go to big cities 
to make their major purchases. Cer- 
tainly they do, once in a while for a 
spree, but it is pretty difficult to get 
around the fact that, in 1939 P sales in 
retail stores in towns under 10,000 
totaled almost $13,000,000,000, That's 
st ill a lot of money and somebody is get- 
ting that business. 

Another widely held idea is that 
women in small communities sit home 
and sew dresses or cook on a wood 
stove and use only such old fashioned 
shortenings as country lard. There are 
plenty of women who still can and 
do sew, hut listen to what Mrs. A. L. 
Duncan, buyer for the Leader Depart- 
ment Store of Kiowa, Kan. (population 
1.379) has to say: 

The newspapers, radio and motor cart* 
have taken the country out of the farm 
wnniffi. They ai-*> much up to date ass 
city women. 

Farm women choose late styles 

FARM women may still get their mon- 
ey from eggs, honey, cream and chick- 
ens, Mrs. Duncan says, but they now 
spend it for the latest dresses. So Mrs. 
Duncan, like other buyers for small 
town stores, makes a buying trip nearly 
every month to choose the latest styles. 
As far as the wood stove idea goes, 
the town of Menasha, Wis., reports that 
1.300 electric ranges have already been 
sold to home owners on a time payment 
plan. The cheapest stove costs $96. 
That's more than $100,000 worth of 
electric ranges in one small town! 
A fourth point sometimes raised is 
I Co utin u ed on pagr ti ! t ) 




Sometimes Littletown business methods may be confusing, Tony runs a bicycle 
shop and restaurant combination, but it is a good business 
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Washington 




War is Thumbing a Ride 

WHAT'S written today may not be worth the ink the 
day it is printed. But some of the colder-headed mem- 
bers of congress say that: 
Congress will not declare war under any conditions. 
A majority of the members will reject any effort 
to force them to take the only constitutional method 
by which the nation can be involved in wan So far as 
the letters they receive and the polls show the pre- 
ponderant majority in the country is against getting 
into a shooting war. If they do not vote on a proposi- 
tion to declare war nothing will be on record against 
them in the future. They have their re-elections to 
consider. The Iceland and other incidents indicate to 
them that we are getting into hot water a toe at a 
time. They hope we can pull back before we get 
scalded. But — still quoting the hard-boiled observers 
—they will not do anything about it + 



earning to say "Uncle" 



FOl. T R words in a rider in an appropriation bill have 
given the Administration absolute mastery over the 
farmers. It may be more pleasant to continue to pay 
them in the future than to boss them. But if Mamma 
wants carrots planted in the garden and Mr, Wickard 
orders onions Papa will stick in the onion sets. 

Only Flagellants are Screaming 

CONGRESS is worried by the extraordinary ad- 
ministrative confusion in Washington, but hopes 
this will be corrected. Congress likes the profes- 
sional navy, men and ships. It is disposed to be 
cynical of Army plans and leadership. It will even- 
tually favor a thoroughly trained and mechanized, 
completely professional and well paid army. Probably 
2 t 000,000 men, five- or six-year enlistment terms, 
backed by a universal conscription plan. They say 
Congress recognizes the need for orderly speed in 
this program but deprecates hysteria. 



Snow-balling the Defense Production 

EVERY ONE turned the heat on every one else whe 
the defense program was inaugurated. This was only 
natural, Unfortunately no one realized how big tb 
job was to be, how it would grow from day to day 
or how many impoverished nations it would en 
compass. The lessons learned in the First World War 
about production and coherence and committees wer< 
forgotten. Net consequence is that every one is stil 
turning the heat on every one else. Production i 
being snow-balled, Washington is yelling at smal 
factory owners to take subcontracts and small fac 
tories arc closing for lack of materials and men. Lack 
of coordination in production is gumming transpor- 
tation. 

Faddis led the Charge 

THERE is not much that Congress can do to control 
the executive. It can give or withhold money. It neve 
likes to withhold money. A subcommittee of the 
Housr Militaiy Affairs fummit lee. chaiivd by Col. 
Charles L Faddis, Democrat, Pennsylvania, reported 
on executive confusion, waste, tendency to prefer so- 
called "social reforms" to the work of defense, and 
the executive habit of multiplying committees to 
evade trouble. Faddis was a hard-hitting, goddam- 
ming, supply train colonel in the First. War. His com- 
mittee was not motivated by personal or political 
bias. He hopes that the committee report will be 
taken as a warning. "Maybe we will be listened to," 
said he. 



Not as Bad as It Seems 



rind 



OTHER congressional committees have served sim 
lar warnings and one or two bills have been readre 
for introduction. Fact is the mess is by no means as 
sour as stated in the prologue. American industry 
has done a job which could not be touched by any 
other country for quality or quantity. It has been 
helped by some job- men at Washington and ham 
pered by others. President Roosevelt wants to cut th 
tangle. He has had at least two men of Big Busines 
in mind to take charge and relieve him of the detail 
that have snow-balled up on him. The multiplicatioi 
of committees of which the Faddis committee com 
plained has been mostly an effort to get rid of th 
immediate worry in favor of the worry to come. He 
has been handicapped by his distaste for hard-handed 
methods. No man could make good as Defense Ad 
ministrator unless he had full power to hire and fire 
and the President is not willing to give that to any 
man. Too many of his friends would feel the imme 
diate axe. The professional New Dealers have been 
losing ground with the President, but they have still 
been able to block the appointment as Administrate 
of any man they could not control. 

Color Line vs. Common Sense 

IN Channing Dooley's department of the O.PM the 
race question in employment has been sympatheti- 
cally examined. After digesting the statistics anc 
mimeos the conclusion seemed to this writer to ' 
that: 

NegTo labor will soon be needed in every phase of de- 
fense production, 

Negro labor averages up with white labor in efficiency 
where it Ls given a chance. 

The color line is dictated by the bosses. It may be found 
in one factory although there is no color line in the factory 
on the other side of the street. 
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4152 divided by 1 2 is a very simple 
problem in arithmetic. 

It looks a bit confusing, of course, 
if you use a bathing beauty as a sym- 
bol for one, a sailboat for two, a 
fiddle for three, and so on — though 
there's no reason except conve- 
nience and convention why you 
shouldn't. (They're much more in- 
teresting than the symbols " 1 ,** "2," 
"3, M etc.) 

We're not advocating the reform, 
of course . . * merely making the 



point that figures, as employed by 
Business and Industry, are symbols, 
meaningless except in terms of dol- 
lars, or customers, or carloads, or 
what have you. 

And, in this modern blitzworld, 
yesterday's figures are almost as 
obsolete as yesterday's headlines* 
Management must have access to 
accurate, up-to-the-minute, intelli- 
gently interpreted figures if its 
decisions are to be sound and profit- 
able. That's where "Comptometer 



Economy" comes into the picture. 
For, with Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines, and modern 
Comptometer methods, Manage- 
ment is able to command more figure 
work in less time at lower cost. 

Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Company, ijn North Paulina Street f 
Chicago, Illinois, 

COMPTOMETER 

REG U. 6, PAT. opr. 

A DD IHGCA LC U LAI iN& MACHtHtS 
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A boil** who knows his butineas is never bothered by it. 

Prospective letter writers will note that Dooley and 
his aides are pretty lough old personnel men. Not a 
soft palm in the lot. 

British Can't be Licked 

STATE Department friend reports his conviction 
that the British are invincible. He said: 

We had refused to pay customs duties to Newfoundland 
the automobiles of our officers In charge of our air base 
there. The matter was carried to London. The Privy Coun- 
cil ruled that our officers must pay the Newfoundland 
duties. Our State Department said it would be darned 
if they would. It said that air base was for the protection 
of Canada and the British Empire far more than for our 
protection and that the Privy Council had the nerve of 
burglars to make such a demand In the end, the Privy 
Council grouch ily assented: 

"We waive our rights/' said the council Mr. Churchill 
in the chair. This was the day following the passage of the 
$7.O00 t 000.00o lend-lease bilL A nation like that can't be 
licked. 

Pot Liclcer and Greens Coming 

ECONOMISTS note that we are spending a mere 
$500,000,000 a month on defense over a 12 month 
period. Shortages in ordinary comforts and rising 
prices are already being noted. Wise folks are mak- 
ing ready for next spring's gardens. Cooks and house- 
maids are not easily to be found because more people 
can hire them, there are better paid jobs to be found, 
and some are going back home now that the Old Man 
is in the easier money. Question is what will happen 
when we begin to spend at the desired rate of $3,000,- 
000,000 a month. 

Was this Nice, Dr. Hoover? 

DR. CALVIN B. HOOVER, economic adviser of the 
O.P.M., said to the Fourth Conference on Canadian- 
American Affairs at Kingston, Ont, : 

It is doubtful if it makes sense for us to use our indus- 
trial capacity to produce machinery for your use in the 
mining of gold If that gold is to be used to pay for goods 
purehnspd by Canada from the United States, when we 
take the gold you pay us and bury it again in the hills of 
Kentucky. 

Might Call it Symptomatic 

THE British wanted a tanker-full of alcohol. A tank- 
er had never before been laden with alcohol. A per- 
mit was obtained. Molasses was needed. An export 
permit was obtained. It was necessary to find a wa- 
terside distillery. One was found. 
Then not a wheel turned, 

The British fumed, the O P M. pulled at its ImmpI. 
the tanker-owners used pure dock-side, the dis- 
tillery company asked why. At last the why was 
discovered- A clerk — one r single, worried, red-taped, 
bedevilled, pitiable clerk — had held it all up, 

"Form PD had been used," he fretted. 'The proper 
form is PD 1." 

Congress wants Young Generals 

LOOK for the rule of seniority to be thrown out of 
the Army's window before long, promotion ordered 
on efficiency only, and a thorough sifting out of the 
fine old gentlemen who have not kept up with the 
times. 

And if the Army does not devise some plan for 
team play on its own* Congress will do the devising. 
German army plans will be the model. They're good. 



Expansionists are Riding High 

RESIGNATIONS of Gano Dunn, steel consultant of 
the O.P.M., and C. W. Kellogg, power consultant, un- 
derline the fact that the expansionists in the Ad* 
ministration are in the saddle. "Build more plants/ 1 is 
the word. The production of steel, power, aluminum, 
ships, almost everything else is to be increased. Pre- 
cisely where the steel for the building of new plants, 
the pipes for the new pipe lines Ickes wants, the men 
for the St, Lawrence project the President is so in- 
sistent upon, the generators, dynamos, men, furnaces, 
roiling and finishing equipment, are to be found with- 
out a fatal interference with defense production is 
not obvious. 

T. N. E. C. Inquiry is Recalled 

THESE facts in turn emphasize the significance of 
the plan of the Rockefeller Foundation (o inquire into 
post-war possibilities. It is recalled that during the 
T.N' EC's heyday some administration spokesmen 
urged their theory of Immensely increasing produc- 
tion along all lines in order to force prices down. If 
the enormous expansion now being financed by the 
R FC. cannot be operated successfully by private 
capital after the war, the Government will presum- 
ably take over. Raymond Moley suggests gigantic 
changes in the economic life of the nation are possi- 
ble on a greater scale than any heretofore contem- 
plated by our economic planners. 

Don't Look at Them Now, But 

SHIPPING men do not like the new coffin-shaped 
ships the Government is turning out. They only hope 
that they will not find themselves gypped out of their 
own good ships when the war is over, and having the 
coffin-shapes forced on them. Sales and requisitions 
have cut the American merchant marine down to a 
practical parity with Japan and western hemisphere 
cargo-carrying has been seriously interfered with. 

No Eastern Oil Shortage Feared 

OIL men are daring the Ickes* lightning by declaring 
that, if the President's Petroleum Coordinator will 
only let them alone, there will be no oil shortage in 
the East. Maybe they are not in as much danger as 
they might have been at one time. Mr, Iekes so seri- 
ously out-spoke himself in his charges against the 
aluminum industry that his nuisance value has been 
lessened. If he does interfere with the oil men — anJ 
then there is a shortage? — he is in the sump hole up 
to his ears. 

Ickes Lost a Power Battle 

NOTE that Ickes lost his fight for government owner- 
ship and control of the eight new aluminum plants to 
be built by the Defense Plant Corporation, financed 
by the R.F.C., and to be leased for private operation. 
The plants are to be located in areas where they can 
probably get power from publicly owned plants to be 
constructed. The new plants were made necessary 
by the wholly unanticipated demand for aluminum 
in the "arsenal of the democracies" defense project. 

Troubles of the Great Minds 

DOUBTFl L if even Undersecretary of State Adolph 
Berle can solve this problem. The makers of plastics 
have put a new tooth brush bristle on the market. 




TO HELP INDUSTRY 



For nearly half a century 
Addressograph-Multigraph has been serving business 
with methods that save time and money by simplifying 
procedures and preventing delays ', mistakes and waste. 

Today, with defense production requiring maximum sav- 
ing of brain hours and hand hours, these Addressograph- 
Multigraph functions are more important—and in greater 
demand — than ever before. 

meet this growing need of industry for our products, 




\vc have enlarged the facilities of our Cleveland plant. 
In manv thousands of busy offices, shops, plants and 
factories, Addressogruph, Multigraph and Mulrilith are 
helping to— Speed Up Order Handling * Prevent Waste 
in Fabrication • Stop Loss of Productive Hours * Maintain 
Effective Inventory Control » Eliminate EtTors in Routine • 
Simplify Record Keeping • Improve Payroll (Procedures • Pro- 
vide Accurate Instructions * Speed Out Communications • 
Reduce Report Burdens • Lower Operating Costs. 



To users of our products; The services of our Methods Department and trained 
field personnel are available to assist you in extending the use of your present 
equipment and broadening its effectiveness* Take full advantage of these services* 



ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 




m 



SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH YOU IN AMERICA'S DEFENSE 
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This is an infant industry and then-fore to be 
coddle!. The new tooth brushes immediately leaped 
into tremendous demand in the Mohammedan East, 
which cannot accept pig bristles in tooth brushes be- 
cause of the Holy Law. But ptg bristles are one of the 
few Chinese products we buy and China is our fine 
and heroic friend. What to do. Mr. Berle? What to 
do? 

Mr. Ford Played an Ace 

OBSERVERS think that Henry Ford's action in giv- 
ing the C.LO. more than it really wanted may result 
in cleaning up the very noisome political-labor situa- 
tion. 

They think that Ford's agreement to the closed 
shop, the check-off, and the shop steward means that 
labor will eventually be solidly unionized, soundly fi- 
nanced into the hundreds of millions annually, and 
controlled by a small group of bosses. That means 
the creation of a labor party strong enough to shove 
any national administration around instead of bar- 
gaining and parleying as in the past. 

This — they say — would force a show down between 
labor and the other voters, to the country's great 
advantage. 

They may be wrong. 

I Worried at the N. L R. B. 

AT the National Labor Relations Board they say in 
effect: 

The Wagner Act will not be amended at this session. 
Congress is too busy to bother with us. 
Opposition to the N.L.R.B. has largely died down, 
W»- have gotten rid of snmo fools and fin ht amis. 
In hve years we have learned our business. 

Today's good deed is the recommendation to em- 
ployers that they study the testimony of Member 
Leiserson before the Senate Committee on Education. 
Write the Board. 

Odds and Ends Paragraph 

FACT that Britain is buying our cotton again sug- 
gests that shipping conditions on the North Atlantic 
have improved* * , • 20,000 bales a month will be taken 
from the government warehouses. . . . Census re- 
ports, roughly averaged, indicate the American farm- 
er is 52 years old, mostly mortgaged, has an eight- 
year-old car and a seven-year-old tractor, is likely to 
have a telephone, f&dlo, and electricity, and the kids 
are drifting to town. . . . Military analysts think Eng- 
land is no longer in danger of invasion. . . ■ O.P.M. 
plans to set up "advisory committees" in 30-odd in- 
dustries. All members will be hand-picked by O.P.M. 
i , . Separate advisory committees may be set up by 
labor. , . . Ballyhoo about simplifying styles goes back 
to Hoover's 1930 plan, 

Leiserson is a Diplomat 

LEISERSON was taken from the Railway Mediation 
Board, on which he had been notably successful, and 
placed on the N.L.R.B. when that body acted like a 
tumor hitched to a whistle. His statement to the 
Senate committee could not offend anyone, but it 
could be reworded into an acid criticism of the multi- 
plication of committees, the placing on them of nice 
men who do not know anything of their new jobs, 
and the assumption of authority not based on law. 
His cry is for trained men in government posts rather 
than for eloquent amateurs. 



Foreseeing the Next World War 

SOME military men think Hitler is winning a cam- 
paign and losing a war in Russia. Their theory is that 
the Nazi forces will eventually push on to the Volga 
River line, but will by that time be tired and their 
equipment will have been badly battered. The de- 
struction of crops and factories, plus the Russian 
talent for sabotage and the fact that the collectivized 
farms of Russia will not be productive until new gaso- 
line driven machinery can be obtained, will deprive 
Germany of really worth while profits for at least an- 
other year. This will in effect compel her to make 
peace in the west. Their assumption is that Hitler will 
try to consolidate his material gains in Europe. Dur- 
ing this breathing space he mav plan the Third World 
War. 

Every Sentence a Story 

BERNARD BARUCH continues to maintain that 
then- rail be no price eontrol without wage control. 
... In 32 cases the National Defense Mediation Board 
has granted wage increases and in 13 no decision has 
been reached, . . , Gossip is that if and when a price 
control committee is set up it will be headed by a $15,~ 
000 a year man and have 2,000 employees. . . . The 
wire tapping bill failed in Congress because of per- 
sonal antagonisms and not on its merits. . . . Tax bill 
reported by the House Ways and Means Committee 
leaves 95 per cent of the people free of direct taxa- 
tion. . . . State Department definitely does not fear 
belligerent action by Japan. . . . Brookings Institution 
reports that a victorious Germany will need world- 
trade more than pre-war Germany did. . . . Chairman 
Fly of the F.C.C may be given a better post so that 
the row he made with the radio companies may be 
settled by his successor. 

Department of Pure Fun 

A. W. HUTCHINGS of Nashville, III., wrote that he 
planted 150 acres of wheat: 

"I did not participate in the government crop pro- 
gram. I felt that a citizen should not take a dole 
from the government. " 

Omitting the mathematical hieroglyphics of the 
transaction Mr. Hutchings was then fined $530.67 for 
planting wheat on his own land. 

"If the bill is not paid within GO days the U. S. 
District Attorney will enter suit even if I store the 
wheat in my own granary. And I cannot sell the wheat 
until I have paid the line.*' 

Offered to Information, Please 

DEPARTMENT of Commerce says income payments 
to individuals are estimated at $85,000,000,000 for 
1941. Of this the federal Government will spend $22.- 
500,000,000. 

If this is simply taking $22,500,000,000 out of 
one pocket and putting it in another, then the net 
national income would seem to be $62,500,000,000. 
But if 513,000,000,000 of the Government's money is 
borrowed then is it proper to deduct that sum from 
the $62,500,000,000 net, leaving a net of only $49,- 
500,000,000? Or is it better not to worry? 
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OIL RESEARCH 
GOING OVER 
WITH A 



TlyTOST of lite discoveries at Shell's research 
_[f laboratories^ have enriched I In- peaceful art*. 
Bui when they found a new way lo gel tolitrm\ 
basic ingredient of TNT, on I of petroleum — that 
was hip new s in the War and Navy Departments . . . 

TNT for the bijr guns, bombs and depth charges 
— potential supplies unlimited. For national de- 
fense, oil research was fzoin^ over with a han^! 

The first commercial-scale toluene plant in 
America — lo produce 2,000,000 gallons yearly — 
vas completed by Shell last December. And Shell 
"enlists have now perfected a process for greatly 
expanding this production. 

Spectacular research! It has brought not only 
TNT — but a key lo ihe production from petroleum 
of synthetic rubber, plasties* fertilizers, germi- 
cides, glycerine. ^ el these arc by-products . . . 

This research finds its main outlet in the con- 
stant improvement of Shell fuels and lubricants. 

INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION must now have the 
benefit of all the skill which can be applied to it. 
It is the pact 1 setter fur production. Yesterday's 



solution is seldom good enough for today. 

With S k 21 scientists and assistants, and an 
invest menl of !jsl.«>00,000 in research facilities, 
Shell's research organization is measuring up to 
the responsibility — assuming leadership. 

In literally hundreds of instances. Shell lubri- 
cation engineers have opened the way lo 
increase* I production and lower operating costs 
— by improving lubrication methods. 

Before Shell industrial lubricants arc offered 
to you, they ;ire plant-tested — proved — under 
all kinds of actual operating conditions. 

Willi 1 lie use of Shell lubricants, you are 
assured the continued watchfulness of Shell men 
— a service which needs no prompting. 

• • • 

Are yon quite sure thai a our plaul has the benefit 
of all that is new in lubrication, as it develops? 
You will find a Shell man's recommendations 
entirely practical — and made with- 
out obligation. 



SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 




A Girl With a Grip of Steel 

By JOSEPH M. WERESCH 




MEET Vivien Kellerns, who is will- 
ing to trawl down a manhole al- 
though she is one of the country's 
best dressed women and makes 
$50,000, exactly, every year 



N, 



lEVER in her balmiest moments did 
Scheherazade regale her Arabian Sul- 
tan with a tale more fantastic than the 
story of the little puzzle, now grown up. 
Centuries ago King Tut laughed as 
Princess Nefertiti stuck inquisitive fin- 
gers into a woven straw tube and found 
herself trapped. The harder she pulled, 
the harder the little tube gripped her 
fingers. 

Orientals played with it, amused at 
its tenacity, although inscrutable faces 
betrayed no sign of interest. 

Now, several thousand years later, 
this same puzzle principle, woven of 
1 1 ee l w i res - f has enabled a not h e r woman 
to carve out for herself one of the most 
successful feminine careers in the 
United States. 

Her name is Vivien Kellerns and, to 
look at her, you would nut believe that 
she is the only woman manufacturer of 
electrical equipment in the world. She 





King Tut's versatile puzzle, like its modern maker, 
is equally at home in a pantry or a construction job 
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Miss Kellerns climbs out of a subterranean labyrinth 
after watching her grips at work 

is five feet two, weighs 115, has blue-gray eyes and 
brown hair, A Boston reporter in a breathless interview 
says, "Vivien is for liveliness, loveliness, wit and spar- 
kle/* He reports that she looks like a post-debutante. 
The first draft of this article said she was in her early 
thirties. She marked this out and wrote "that's a fib" 
in the margin. 

In any event, she is president and founder of Kellerns 
Products, Inc., manufacturers of cable grips that pull 
cables through underground conduits so that cities may 
have electrical service. 

Her efforts in this line are said to give her an income 
of exactly $50,000 a year, never more, never less, a figure 
she does not confirm or deny. She only says resignedly : 
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Wanted : 
Skilled Labor 





The warning is plain in the want 
ads today: 

Skilled labor is scarce in America 
— and getting scarcer. 

Losing the services of a single 
skilled hand is a serious blow to any 
plant today. No more where he came 
from. 

In critical times like these, isn't it 
common sense to give maximum pro- 
tection to the skilled men on your 
pay roll ? 

You can do it by establishing in 
your plant at once — regardless of its 
size — a planned safety program. You 
can do it without cost, without 
bother, without any interruption 
through Lumbermens Safety Engi- 
neering Service, 

An expert, who knows plant safety 
from A to Z, will survey your oper- 
ations and talk over his findings 
with you. Then, if you say the word, 
a safety program will be drawn up, 
launched and carried out in detail. 

You'll be surprised at the quick 



results of such a program. Down goes 
the cost of your workmen's compen- 
sation insurance. Up go your profits! 

You're protected from the hidden 
costs of accidents, frequently four 
times the amount paid out by the 
insurance company for medical care 
and compensation. 

Yes, each time your insurance com* 
pany pays out, say, $400 on an acci- 
dent, chances are the hidden costs 
of that accident to you are $1,600— 
in the loss of skilled services; in 
machinery; in product damage; in 
personnel readjustments, all of which 
lowers morale, and efficiency, and 



production and, ultimately, profits. 

Busy constantly in plants of every 
description all over the country, 
Lumbermens Safety Engineers are 
not only sharp eliminators of un- 
suspected plant hazards; they're 
human engineers, too. 

Discussing the possibility of a 
planned safety program for your 
plant will take very little time. It 
might well turn out to be one of the 
most profitable talks you ever had. 

One of our experts will be glad to 
call at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion to you whatever. Why not drop 
us a line — today? 



Lumbermen 

MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 

JAMES S. KEMPER, President Home QJfice: Mutual Insurance B(dg. % Chicago 
Operating in New York State as {American) Lumiermem Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 
Affiliate , American Motorists Insurance Company 
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"A newspaper reporter once very 
kindly gave me that salary in a story 
about me and it seems that I'll always 
have that amount. Isn't it nice?" 

Which is as good a way as any of 
showing that she has a sense of humor. 

Miss Kellems graduated from the 
University of Oregon with A.B. and 
M,A. degrees but no ideas about her 
future except that "I was absolutely de- 
termined not to teach school or marry 
a preacher. My father, most of my an- 
cestors and two of my older brothers 
e all preachers/* 

Finding a market 

SHE became a booker for chautauquas 
until the lecturers lost her interest 
Then she veered to theatrical publicity 
work. While she was playing this cir- 
cuit, Lady Luck gripped her with, liter- 
ally, a hand of steel. 

That was 14 years ago. Her brother 
Edgar, an inventor, adapted the woven 
lobe principle to cable grips. A typical 
inventor, he invented and was through. 
He didn't think there was a market for 
the thing anyhow. He gave it to his 
sister. 

Miss Kellems, although she had 
majored in college economics, knew lit- 
tle about business or factory procedure. 

"I not only did not know there 
was such a thing as a cable grip," she 
says, "I didn't even know there were 
r Continued on ptuje 56 ) 




One reason why Miss Kellems is among the "best- 
dressed" women. She likes this photograph. So do we 



From the back of a truck she helps 
prepare a cable for installation 
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This 3€an 9 s Army Eats! 



Ask the hoy who used to grease your car, the son of your 
family doctor, or that young man who was about to tackle 
the bar exam . . . ask any of the lads you know next time 
he's home on leave. Hell teJl you the IL S. Army eats! 

And certainly no pari of preparedness more important 
than that- So it makes York men pretty proud to reflect 
on the part York engineering and York equipment are 
playing in preserving that good food in cantonments all 
over the nation. 

\nd, to realize how big a job that is, consider that the 
Quartermaster provides 12 ounces of meal. |0 ounces of 
bread, 8 to 10 ounces of vegetables, 6 to 8 ounces of fruit, 
a half pint of fresh milk, 5 large cups of coffee, plus eggs, 
hotter, sugar and condiments to every man every day. 

Consider further that cantonments vary in size from 



2j>00 io r>0.00u men, run the scale of climate from New- 
foundland to New Mcvico iiml fluil three days food suppl) 
is kept regularly in the kitchen refrigerators and a similar 
ijuaniity in cold storage on the reservation! 

In providing cold storage and ice making plants, service 
refrigeration for the kitchens, the Army has made exten- 
sive use of York's 56 years of experience . • - and York's 
nationwide field organization which furnishes skilled en- 
gineers familiar with local conditions as well as ilic prob- 
lems of mcHiariicul i-ooling* 

This same experience, reflected in more 
than 150,000 enfiiruvted refrigeral ion and 
air conditioning jobs, is at sour >cr\ ice 

York lee Machinery Corporation, York* 
Pennsylvania. 




YOU K 



It li F II I H E RATION AND AIR CONDITIONING 

Pf Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 18H5 9 * 
k FEW OF THE MANY NATIONALLY-KNOWN USERS OF YORK EQUIPMENT — .4 tmrtYrtn f tr Line* - Armour . lirthlehem Shipbuilding - Botim 
Canada Dry • Coca-Cola * Curtiss-ifrifihi • ilu Pant • Eastman Ktntnk • First :\ationtii Store* • Firestone « Ford . General liafi ing 
General Foods • General Motor* • Gaodrieh • Montgomery STartl ■ I'tthtt Brewing ■ Pennsylvania It. • Punter & Gamble * Sears 
Roebuck - Shell Oil • Stix, Bavr & Fuller • Swift • Texas Company • United Fruit • V, S. Army • CJ. S. Navy * tFooluorth 



Apostle of Spending 



In lauchlin curries 

Washington office are three 
large scrapbooks bulging with 
clippings. This collection repre- 
sents only a small part of what 
has been written about him since 
he came to Washington in 1934. 
Few men have received more 
attention from the Washington 
feature columnists. 

All of them stress his passion for 
anonymity, 

Mr, Currie today is one of the Presi- 
dent's anonymous secretaries. Like the 
others, he helps the President to map 
policies, plans and strategies, Once a 
course is agreed upon, others less anon- 
ymous are found to carry it out. Thus 



WHEN Lauchlin Currie, anonymous 
adviser to the President, chose Lon- 
don instead of Oxford as his alma 
mater, our fiscal affairs were affected 



the Hendersons, the Hillmans, and 
others whose names appear in the head- 
lines are merely the field officers strug- 
gling toward objectives selected for 
them by the general staff. Supposition 
is that they hold their jobs only so long 
as they satisfy the policy makers. 
Among the anonymous hierarchy. 



Lauchlin Currie is the Number 
One economist and one of the 
most trusted, 

"He really has influence over 
the President," one observer 
says, "and indirectly he has had 
a tremendous influence on this 
country." 

Like the other anonymous 
helpers, he has an office in the 
State Department. Unlike some of 
them, he spends much time there, see- 
ing a steady round of callers and ex- 
amining the economic ideas they bring 
to him. 

Callers find him to be a gentle little 
man who speaks softly. 
Behind his gold-rimmed spectacles, 
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WHO WILL PENSION THE OWNERS? 

An Advertisement Addressed Solely 
to the Majority Stockholders of Corporations 



TRACED with the uncertainties of the next few years, you 
A may have wondered how you can look forward to some 
of the financial security provided for many of your em- 
ployees through pension plans or social security. 

For, generally speaking, these are the alternatives which 
lie ahead of the principal owner of a corporation when he 
reaches retirement age. Either he must live on such divi- 
dends as his ownership interest may provide, or he must 
dispose of his stock interest and reinvest the proceeds to 
provide an income. 

The first plan might provide an inadequate or, 

at best, fluctuating in* 
come and might also be 
prejudicial to the best in- 
terests of the company's 
active management. The 
second plan — sale of 
stock interests — might 
take effect at a time 
when conditions would 




MORE THAN t 
700,000 POLICYHOLDERS » 



make such a transaction unprofitable, or even impossible. 

How then can the owners of a business avoid these grave 
uncertainties and assure for themselves a satisfactory re- 
tirement income, plus an orderly and equitable liquidation 
of their interests r 

Ma n y men are ft ndi n g t he solut i i > n I o t h i s p rob I e m t h ro ti g h 
some of the new methods developed by The Northwestern 
Mutual to meet the changed conditions imposed upon both 
corporations and individuals. One such plan would pro- 
vide funds with which designated key men in your busi- 
ness could acquire your stock interest either at a stated age 
or upon your death, thus assuring not only ihe protection 
you seek for your own or your family's future, but a con- 
tinuity of ownership and management interests. 

If you would like to find out how this or other plans 
might be applied in your own company, talk to a North- 
western Mutual agent. He can bring to you this company's 
experience in the conservation of business and estate 
values under present economic and regulatory conditions. 



^^The Northwestern Mutual 



LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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his eyes arc kind. His hands are small 
and warm. He smiles with a touching air 
of diffidence. But he has a hard jaw, 

"In certain lights and angles/' says 
a man with a turn for phrase -making, 
"he looks like a steel-jawed nutcracker 
in good humor." 

Another finds that his profile suggests 
that it was cut from a block of Scotch 
hardwood with a hatchet. Most agree 
that he Is tough, inventive and fast on 
his feet 

Others who know him pretty well- 
some do not like him — submit these in- 
dividual judgments : 

He has a perfectly hellish stubbornness 

Above all etae he is an advocate. 

He never sees a fact that is not in sup- 
port of his position. 

He is not objective. 

He is ingenious in marshalling facts In 
support of a theory. 

His technique and loyalty arc 100 per 
rent. 

He has plenty of courage. 

He is mechanically minded. Thinks in 

oversimplified terms. 

He is the slave of his own notions, 
Hr is unable to change his mind 
He does not respond either to cakes and 

ale or the needle. 

The Currie record, both in Washing- 
ton and earlier, shows some of these 
views to be at least partially ill-founded. 
They are reported here merely in the 
interests of a rounded point of view. 

Studied economics 

LAUCHLTN CURRIE his friends call 
him "lauch" — was born in Nova Scotia 38 
years ago. He is now a naturalized citi- 
zen of this country. HLs Scotch ancestors 
had been prosperous merchant shippers 
for generations. Their ships sailed off 
la lien with codfish and notions, returned 
with rum and silks. The earliest Lauch- 
lln recollection is seeing the men and 
women dash out to the flakes where cod- 
fish were drying to cover them against 
a threatening storm. When the changing 
tide of international trade impinged on 
this kind of commerce, Currie's well -to- 
do father retired from business. He died 
in the little town of West Dublin in 1909 
when his aon was foui years old, and the 
family moved to Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia. 

The boy's education was beginning. 
St. Francis Xavier's College at Axitigon- 
ish is remarkable for a number of 
things, but chiefly, perhaps* for its ex- 
ration of cooperative trading. 
No doubt Currie would have gone into 
economics in any case. He has that kind 
of a mind. 

But his studies of cooperatives in- 
clined hi! a in that direction. When the 
family moved later to Massachusetts he 
was already a studious young fellow 
given to spending his evenings with a 
student lamp and a book. For relaxation, 
he drove automobiles with his foot on 
the floor board* 

When he was 13 he broke the trans- 
continental records for his age class 
with his mother as sole passenger. He 
still maintains a deft hand on a steering 
wheel and, when he first came to Wash- 
ington leaving his wife and two sons be- 
hind, he used to drive 500 miles over a 
week-end to see them. 



He also probably holds some sort of 
a i-rord in Europe where, on a bicycle 
trip many years ago. he was arrested 17 

times for breaking the speed limit. 

He did not spend all his time In Eu- 
rope breaking speed laws, however. 
Primarily he went there to attend the 
London School of Economics, a choice 
which today is having reverberations in 
the economic structure of the United 
States. 

His American instructors, recogniz- 
ing htm as a juvenile shark for economic 
theories, had urged him to attend the 
Oxford School of Economics. He pre- 
ferred London, however, because it is an 
interesting city and because he could 
watch British methods of international 
finance. 

InHuciitcd In Keynes* theory 

IX THE London School he came under 
the influence of John Maynard Keynes, 
British economist and exponent of the 
theory that it is Government's duty to 
spend a lot of money and go into debt. 

Currie brought this philosophy along 
when he returned to the United States 
to do post graduate work at Harvard 
where he received a Master's degree and 
later became professor of International 
Economics at the Fletcher School of 
Law. 

He taught a course 00 ' Money and 
Banking*' from 1927 to 1933 and the 
memoranda he prepared unquestionably 
had an effect oh the policies which the 
New Deal accepted later. 

He also published "Supply and Con- 
trol of Money in the United States" and 
it was attacked by a great many of those 
who could understand it- Currie does not 
now defend it : 

It out of date," h«< says with a £i m 
"It was all right in its day but limes 
have changed. I guess I wrote it because 
1 was a professor at Harvard and a 
Harvard professor is expected to write 
a book/* 

Unlike most authors of books, he does 
not appear in "Who's Who." Some point 
to this as proof of a desire for anonym- 
ity. 

Presently he was collaborating with 
Dr. Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard and 
Columbia and \'arious government posts 
in a study of the causes and possible 
cures of economic depressions and the 
reasons for cycles in business. 

Prof. Jacob Viner, of the University 
of Chicago, was interested. Viner came 
to the United States in 1914 from Mon- 
treal, was naturalized in and had 
been a leader in what was then known 
as progressive thought 

In 1934. Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau made Viner his Special As- 
sistant. 

"I want Currie," Viner said. 

This although Viner was a "balance 
the budget'* man and Currie definitely 
wasn't. Some say Viner was attracted 
by Currie's technical skill. 

"He's your man." 

Currie was a member of the 14 man 
brain trust— the name originated with 
them — whom Morgenthau put to work 
trying to settle the world's fiscal prob- 
lems, Morgenthau did not pretend to 
know anything about high finance. The 



11 played with the idea of giving the 
Government authority to control the 
spending of savings 

"Unless savings are put to world 
spending and consequently the income 
stream is dammed to some extent.** 

They worked on such teasers as the 
unification of the hanking system and 
the nationalization of all banks as a 
substitute for the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the operations of the Gold Devalua- 
tion Act, the distribution of tax burdens, 
the t rlutii uiship tu t ween federal, state 
and local taxation the need for adminis- 
trative simplification and revision and — 

This is the on*' with stinger in it 
The possibility of making use of rev* 
enue provisions as a device for stabiliz- 
ing business affairs ami finance " 

Currie met Marriner Eccles, then 
also with the Treasury, and they became 
friends. Perhaps that is too warm a word 
for their relationship. Kccles is not a 
conventional financier. Whatever he 
knows about economics, he taught him- 
self by the trial and error fashion in his 
chain of Utah banks. He came to Wash 
Lngton early in the New Deal to tell 
about it. 

He was brash and voluble and it dc~ 
veloped that, aw a free-for-all debater 
on riacal matters, he could run the aver- 
age expert up a tree. He did not want a 
job when he came to Washington but 
one was forced on him. 

A change in fiscal policy 

MOST people believe that Currie con- 
vinced Eccles of the glories of spending; 
Cuiiie says that Errles air- ad v had that 
philosophy. 

At any rate, those who remember 
dates point out that the President's 
change from cutting expenditures, vet- 
erans* allowances and so on, to a policy 
of governmental spending seems to he 
coincident with Currie's growing impor- 
tance in the fiscal picture 

When Eccles became head of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, he took Currie 
with him, over Morgenthau's protest 
to work on several research jobs. 

People called Currie, "Eccles* one-man 
brain trust." 

By 193*3 the gossip columnists were 
also calling him ' one of the men closest 
to Roosevelt." Some see significance in 
the fact that most Currie puhlicity has 
appeared in columns, rather than in the 
stories by straight reporters. If they are 
mistaken in their belief that this is by 
design rather than chance it is a natural 
error. 

In he appeared importantly in 

the headlines by giving the President 
an explanation of the recession There 
are less certain roads to fame, Leon 
Henderson is supposed to have brought 
attention to himself in the same way 
earln i although his explanation was li- 
ferent 

His theory that monopoly price fixing 
was responsible brought on the attack 
against the steel companies. 

Currie's idea was that: 

The U. S, security taxes took so much 
out of the public pocketbook that the 
Government's net contribution was re- 
duced during the crucial March-Septem- 
ber period in *37 to a monthly average 
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of $60,000,000 whereas this Average had 
been $335,000,000 during 1936. 

At about the same time he suggested 
the two-budget proposition: 

Compensatory federal spending to stim- 
ulate heavy industry might be more flex- 
ible if concent rated in large part outside 
the regular budget 

To make this plan attractive to business 
he ingeniously that word is from an 
admiring New Dealer — stuck in the so- 
called railroad equipment provision un- 
der which the roads could lease equip- 
ment on a basts that would end up with 
them owning it 

This would, it was explained, "help 
industry, not put Government in the 
equipment business or add to the gov- 
ernment debt.'" It did not get by Senator 
Wheeler. 

Appeared before T.N.E.C. 

CURRIE got his next accolade when ho 
appealed before the T.N.E.C. to show 
that there was no more outlet for pri- 
vate savings investments in this coun- 
try. He was in charge of the capital in- 
vestment display when the Committee 
was building up its case against capital- 
ism. 

He is also credited with providing the 
background for the President's state- 
ment made early in 1940 that the coun- 
try's debt was less than it had been in 
1932. The statement, 
made in answer to an 
attack by Thomas E. 
Dewey who was then 
stoking his fires for a 
run at the Republican 
nomination, caused so 
much discussion that 
the President felt 
called upon to explain. 

This he did at Warm 
Springs with Currie 
at his side. The ex- 
planation was that, 
while federal debt was 
higher, state and pri- 
vate debt were lower. 

Eccles did not want 
to let Currie go to the 
presidential establish- 
ment but he had no 
choice. Currie had 
never forced himself 
into the White House 
group, nor, for that 
matter, x'ery deeply 
into any Washington 
group. Although he 
plays a French horn 
he does not use the 
talent as a social as* 
set, 

He appears at cock- 
tail parties rarely and 
reluctantly, probably 
because the conversa- 
tion at Washington 
cocktail parties runs 
high in decibels and 
low in clarity. Now 
and then he has an 
evening with a few 
cronies at which times 
he reveals an aptitude 



with a bottle of Scotch and the best 
stock of mildly ribald stories in Wash- 
ington, but, for the most part, he prefers 
ideas to joviality. 

Shares the President's ideas 

IT IS not unnatural that his ideas 
march right along with those of the 
President since the President's ideas, on 
spending at least, are mostly those that 
Currie has urged from 1927 on. This 
apparently provides a communion of 
spirit superior even to bad news. At 
least it was unshaken when, in May 
1910, Currie warned the President of a 
coming summer slump that would af- 
fect the campaign. 

Perhaps Currie's way of putting it 
made the dire prediction seem more 
palatable. 

"He has the gift of imparting bad 
news with the impersonal cheerfulness 
of a physician," according to an admir- 
ing columnist. 

In January of this year the President 
sent him to China to find out what was 
going on, 

The State Department had been get- 
ting reports from Ambassador Nelson 
T. Johnson, who stands close to the top 
of the intelligence squad in our foreign 
service, 

Johnson has been in China so long that 
he talks slang in Chinese, likes Chinese 
food and thinks in the Chinese way. 




The Nazis claim to have sunk it this afternoon 11 
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Patient and unhurried, Ernest Hem- 
ingway said of him that he would be 
willing to wait 20 years for an answer. 

Ambassador Joseph Grew was also re- 
porting on the Japanese viewpoint- The 
President wanted a report on affairs as 
seen through a fresh eye. 

Perhaps he thought, too, that an econ- 
omist might get a slant that the career 
diplomats would overlook. 

Business dt-als, too? 

INDICATIONS are, too, that Currie 
went to China with authority to talk a 
little business although the assumption, 
sometimes mentioned, that Currie went 
to get the Chinese budget in order seems, 
on its face, in error. The Chinese had no 
budget; nothing but an unbacked paper- 
currency, enormous needs and the Axis 
pressure was great. It was desirable 
that China continue its resistance to 
Japan, a resistance which threatened to 
peter out. 

The trip was ingeniously planned. It 
had to be. If Currie were sent openly to 
China, the wary Chinese might have 
suspected that Ambassador Johnson was 
no longer in favor, an embarrassing con- 
clusion. 

A round-the-table shot was played, 
the right man was found, and Currie re- 
ceived a personal and official invitation 
from the Chiang Kai-Shek Government. 
Fie departed hearing an aul«i£ raph**i I 
photograph of the 
President as a gift to 
Chiang; his mission: 

"To secure first hand 
information on the 
general economic 
situation in China and 
to consult with the 
Chinese Government 
in regard to it." 

When the Chinese 
diplomats in Washing- 
ton were asked about 
the Currie trip, they 
replied blandly: 

"Read between the 
lines/' 

China welcomed him 
cordially, the more so 
because he was a 
scholar and China pre- 
serves its reverence 
for book-learning; it 
likes to see scholars 
entrusted with real 
errands. 

Although not at his 
best before an audi- 
ence — -newspaper edi- 
tors meeting in Wash- 
ington recently called 
his address "damn 
dull" -Currie made a 
tremendous impres- 
sion on the Chinese. 
Papers there report 
that he put the inner 
circle around Chiang 
on its best behavior, 
offering as evidence 
an incident which oc- 
curred when the Am- 
erican was riding with 
the Governor of 
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He has a hospital in his pocket 




Tu< krtl away in an inside pocket is a tWuntent newly handed this 
employee by a farVijjhtetl employer, II makes for better living and 
better work! 

For tin' document is a Group Insurance Policy with Standard Accident 
of Detroit. It gives hospital care when sickness or accident strikes — 
insures against loss of earning? and the added expense of disability* 

This is modern employee relations at its best! Standard Group Disa- 
bility and Hospitalization Insurance is available to progressive employ- 
ers through any Standard agent or broker. Standard also issues 
modernized policies against loss due to robbery; forgery; embezzle- 
ment; glass breakage: automobile accidents ; injuries to -elf. employes 
or public; arid similar hazards, 

STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

Standard Service Satisfies « ■ . Since 1884 



Szeehwan. an Intimate of Chiang. 

Their car hit a ricksha and the gover- 
nor not only stopped, he submitted to a 
rive -minute tongue lashing by the coolie. 

He met most of the important people 
in China including Chow Enlai, who was 
reported to be the most articulate of 
Communist leaders, whom he is said to 
have encouraged to return to the Kuo- 
m in tang. 

Full of the disciplined curiosity of a 
trained economist, he asked questions 
and, so far as has come to light, the 
Chinese held nothing back. 

He lectured, listened and asked more 
questions. 

He returned to this country with four 
couliti loads of Chinese presents and a 
high opinion of Chinese qualities He is 
convinced that they are essentially 
democratic and he has a warm admira- 
tion for their courage. 

Encouragement for Chinese 

HIS mission was neatly backed by a 
change in the Navy command in eastern 
waters, which to Chinese observe rs 
seemed to presage a possibly more vig- 
orous attitude toward the Japanese. 

His return was followed by financial 
aid to China, the promise that Ameri- 
can experts woubi be sent across the 
Pacific to take charge of transporta- 
tion on the Burma road and various 
minor items which add up to the con* 
elusion that Currie bad been something 
more than an economist on his trip to 
the East. 

Four days after he flew home— his 
friends deny he was air sick — President 
Roosevelt told a press conference: 

China expressed the magnificent will of 
millions of plain people to resist the dis- 
memberment of their nation. 

Shortly afterward Chiang responded: 

The people of China will be immeasur- 
ably heartened by your Impressive reaf- 
firmation of the will of the American 
people to assist them in the struggle for 
freedom from foreign domination and 
the resumption of the march toward de- 
mocracy and social justice for all. 

A few weeks later Chiang announced 
a wholesale reorganization of his gov- 
ernment. 

What all this means is not necessarily 
clear. Some see it as an effort to sell 
Chiang on social justice — to bring the 
New* Deal to China 

Some say that Chiang now fancies 
himself as another Roosevelt and that 
the Chinese peasants have a renewed 
belief that they have something to fight 
for. 

Currie offers no explanation. On a 
speaking trip In Canada shortly after 
his return, he told Toronto newspaper 

men: 

There is really not bins I can say* Many 
UttDgV have leaked out about my trip to 
China but not from me. I am afraid my 
Washington newspaper friends are ter- 
ribly provoked. 

Now as "Administrative Assistant to 
the President," he administers the lend- 
lease bill to China, He is always busy, ac- 
cessible and reportedly not well disposed 
toward publicity. 
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The economic ideas of other men ate 
routed over his desk. A fair assumption 
is that, if a good one comes to him, he 
looks into it. under it. tests it for flaws 
and base metal and, if it agrees with his 
own thought, it will get to the Presi- 
ent or somebody delegated by the 
President in due tune, 

A critic s definition, "In the Cui rie 
lexicon, an economist is a man who 
thinks as he does/' implied that ideas 
which he does not regard as good would 
not get anywhere. 

He is more likely to be cautious than 
he was in 1934 when he wrote that book 
about money which he now regards as 
hopelessly out of date. 

He might confess now that he is puz- 
zled* He might not have made such an 
admission in 1934. 

He believes, for instance, that a m< Th- 
an ism has been devised by which the 
danger of inflation can be averted and 
the twin danger of a disastrous post-war 
deflation avoided. The machine is there. 
Croadly speaking, he would cut down 
on government spending— not on de- 
fense spending, of course — during the 
up-grade period, and resume govern- 
ment spending when it seems advisable 
to direct money along the channels of 
trade. He does not think it makes much 
difference how much money is piled up 
in the banks. 

As long as it stays there, inflation will 
not start. When it ceases to be inert and 
begins to pour out. multiplying itself as 
it goes, trouble is ahead. 

Inflation can be controlled? 

THERE are devices by which that 
money can be held in the banks, he 
thinks. If the taxes are so high that 
people have little to spend and prices 
are so high that people can buy little, 
then the danger can be controlled: 

"We can do these things if we want 
to do them." 

He is by no means sure that w r e will 
want to do them. 

Perhaps he discusses these things 
with Senator Bob UaFollette whom he 
sees frequently, since Mrs. Currie and 
Mrs. Phil LaFollette are sisters. Both 
were originally New England girls. 
Bacons, and distant relatives of Calvin 
Coolidge. 

He is not dogmatic about the future 
value of the $20,000,000,000 of gold 
buried at Fort Knox. Probably gold will 
always be the world's monetary yard- 
stick. 

It is not only convenient but there 
is no substitute yardstick. But the barter 
plan the Germans use will be hard to 
buck. 

He is able to foresee the possibility of 
government controlled trade over the 
world, in which the individual trader will 
have little voice. A period of enormous 
wants will follow the war and these 
wants must be satisfied. When we know 
what has happened, we may be able to 
decide more definitely what may hap- 
pen next. 

He does not talk like either an opti- 
mist or a pessimist. Not even like a 
prophet. 

More like an economist. 




FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
"Shuttles" Material Between 
Plants 240 Miles Apart, „l 

• When the national emergency 
arose. Fairbanks, Morse & Co. turned 
promptly to important defense: pro- 
duction * . . and encountered a spe- 
cial hauling problem ■ . * one which 
only True k -Trailers e<udd answer. 

The Fairbanks-Morse foundry in 
Reloit, iseonsin, makes castings 
lor assembling at its plant in Three 
Kivrrs. Michigan 2 10 miles away. 
And t lie Three Rivers plant makes 
5-lon frames that must he finished 
in Urloit, Material u\u>\ mm c both 
vavs * . . steadily and fast! 

Three Trailers*— One Truck 

So, after studying all transport 
methods, Fairbanks- Morse adopted 
the '"shuttle system." And for 
months, time I rueliauf Hi- ton Trad- 
ers and one economical 3-ton tru< k 
have been operating on a 21 -hour 
schedule , . . keeping materials flow- 
ing . . • and helping Fairbanks- Morse 
keep to its production schedule* 

Hcrv*s how it works: L Truck arrives 
at Three Rivers, pulling a KMon Trailer 
load of castings. Trailer i* left for unload- 
ing. 2. Truck leaves immediately fur Beloit 
ttitli second Trailer, already loaded with 
[\Mt 5-ton frames. 3. At Heloit, truek mi- 
couple* Trailer, starts back immediately 



with already -loaded third Trailer, Vrnek 
and drivers are never idle . . • neivr nesting 
time and money! 

Small Truck Pulls Big Load 

\t\ HOI only I he "shuttle bY Mem" thai 
makes Truck-Trailers the answer to tins 
hauling rirohlcm. liven more important, 
the nx r ran poll ^ueh ,< lux hnnl with a reta- 
in ely ^ttudl truek . . a truck that wouldn't 
tarry mure than half the same load. 

Whatever v<*tn hauling n|>cra lion. \[- 
likely thai Truck -Trailers will *ave Mm 
111 one v . If v on can iim* the'Vlm I tie s\ stern," 
savings will he mrdliolieij. A Krirchaiif 
engineer will gladly give yon the facts. 

fForhfs Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 

FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO., DETROIT 

Sales and Service in Principal C.itie\ 
FACTORIES DETROIT. KANSAS CITY. LOS JtNGtlES, TO ft ON 10 



H tl I rcaiizA tl luae important 

highway transportation is in a sueerss- 
Jul national defense jolt? For example 
our motor transport t ampan y in j\ash- 
i 'i He dvli iim 'd nearly 4, t)t H I , iHH ) pan n ds 
of material for the construction of 
(.amp Forrest: note (frii errs more thttn 
250,000 pounds monthly to the \ ( une 
ramp; Iran sports than sands of pounds 
daily hetieern aluminum plants and 
airplane, fact* tries in the •Sashville 
area, and handles tnunv leaser assign- 
ments, too. • 111 tit's just one. 
Multiply its tettrl h\ the thousands 
of operators in the I nited States, and 
you begiJi to get a picture of the tre- 
mendous national defense job being 
done by motor transport* 

* * * * 



FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 

j / Bin u x FAT,orr 

MOTOR TRANSPORT IS ESSENTIAL TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 



NO BUSINESS^, fa#f e CHANGE 

Defense work may cancel some va- 
cations; but developers of new civi- 
lian products are always on the job 



1 • ELECTRIC plugs that are easily connected and elim- 
inate chances of blown fuses from bare wires In the plug 
coming into contact are now mad**. The connection la made 
without stripping insulation by laying the wires on prong* 
which, when the top is screwed down, bite through the in- 
sulation to make contact. No screwdriver is necessary, 

2 • FOR rugs that slip there Is a specially woven fabric 
impregnated with a wax-like substance to prevent slipping . 
It contains no rubber, won't darken floors, is moth-proof, wash- 
able, odorless. 

3 e A SCREWDRIVER is now made with a reversible blade 
of which one end is machined for slotted head screws, to- 
other end for patented X-recessed head screws. The ends of 
the blades are easily reversed, and firmly held in place. 

4 • A SYNTHETIC resin incorporated in cement is said to 
decrease markedly the surface sealing due to alternate freez- 
ing and thawing and accentuated by use of chemical com- 
pounds to remove ice. The resin is added at the mill and makes 
little difference in cost or strength. 

5 • A NEW door holder is silent in operation, consists ot 
a short plunger with bulbous end that (Its Into a socket with a 
soft rubber lining. Metal-to~metal contact is avoided. 

6 • VERTICAL turbine pumps are now made with a sight- 
ly bulbous tip to the guide vanes which is said to decrease 
losses due to eddy currents and to increase efficiency by as 
much as 10 per cent* 

7 • A PHOTOELECTRIC unit to detect smoke of too great 
■ lenity from industrial furnaces givrs an audible or visible 
signal to firemen and. if desired, will provide automatic control 
by admitting steam or air over the Are. 

8 • A NEW front wheel tire for tractors combines in one 
tread the easy steering, small-side-slip tread with the long- 
wearing rib-type tractor tire. It is made of long-life sun-realst* 
ing rubber. 

9 • AN air host- weighing only 20 pounds for a hundred feet 
is available now for operating pneumatic riveters, rhippers, 
and other tools Strength has m»t been sacrificed in it. It not 
only conserves the workers* strength, but also has less tendency 
to throw the tools out of balance. 

10 • ANOTHER hose of light weight ha* sufficient flexibility 
to bend to a radius of three inches without cutting off the 
air supply. 

11 • A RIVET for use where one side is mar risible m marie 
with a shank loaded with explosive so that it is expanded when 
an electrically heated riveting iron is applied to the other end. 
These rivets save much time and offer a high safety factor. 
They are now made in aluminum alloy primarily for aircraft 
construction. 

12 • AN automatic toaster is now made with silent timing. 
Adjustments are available for the color of toast desired and 
to have the toast pop up when finished or remain in the 
machine to keep warm. A baffle plate permits toasting either 

one or two slices. 

13 * INDUSTRIAL tires are now made of a rubber com* 
pound which conducts electricity. For industrial trucks or 
tractors, it dissipates static electricity and Is expected to be 
of special value in plants working on explosive or inflammable 
materials. 



14 • A NEW head for camera tripods li designed to tilt 100 
degrees forward or 25 backward and to rotate a full 300 de- 
grees. Both rotating and tilting movements are controlled and 
locked by a single handle. The tripod head Is 2% inches square 
and i- -airl to giv* pood stability and solidity, 

15 • A POWDER has been developed which is said to elim- 
inate radio static interference and static shock from auto- 
mobiles. A tablespLJimful in blown into each tube where it re- 
mains in suspension like dust in air and neutralizes the static. 

16 • FOR leaky spigots, of the compression type, there Is 
a faucet seat which does away with washer and washer screw, 
i ; easily applied, and in use shut« off water even though the 
faucet is not fully closed. 

17 • A NEW lamp bulb is made with rh»* gkisn treated so 
that it filters out the rays ordinarily attractive to insect-**. 
The result is a soft, mellow light wftich, by comparison with 
ordinary light, seems repulsive to insects. 

18 * A NEW clamp combines the deep throat of the standard 
clamp with the tremendous holding pressure of the toggle 
movement. It is equipped with two handles so that a squeeze 
of the hand applies the 2000 pounds pressure when putting it 
into position. The lower jaw swings clear of the work when 
released. 

19 • A POROUS metal product has been developed which 
acts a- t very lirn- hltcr to remove foreign materials from fluid 
or to diffuse gases. It is made of powdered metal and is avail- 
able in a variety of shapes. It can be bonded to steel or 
copper to form an integral part with solid metal that may be 
machined for individual requirements. 

20 • AM AUTOMATIC locking device for sash windows fas- 
tens securely when the window is closed, is easily opened by 
pressing two catch levers together, 

— W. L. Hammkh 




2T • A POCKET flashlight of simplified type it now made of 
plastics. It is almost as small as a battery case alone and correspond- 
ingly convenient 

Editor's Note — This material Is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation's Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Just Look at that 



Y) UST! 




T'S amazing how much dust settles on any horizon* 
tal surface— even where cleaning is done on a 
regular routine. If you get dust like that in a home, 
think of the amount of dust that collects on horizon- 
tal surfaces in a factory. That can be a problem 
in Motor Control — for dusty, dirty contacts always 
mean trouble. So save yourself trouble by specify- 
ing Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, the Motor Con- 
trol with VERTICAL contacts that cant collect dust, 
that stay clean, work better, last longer. Accept no 
substitutes. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Electrical 
Manufacturers, 1251 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 



CUTLER-HAMMER 



MOTOR CONTROL = 




PuotShfe VERTICAL CvxZaOe 



Th« mark of b*H*r Motor 
Control it found in Cglf»r- 
H«mm*r VERTICAL, Dwtt- 
>ol» Conrad* . . th# only Con- 
trol tiling th«m •*c/tniv»fy. 



COJYttGMT 1011 
CMlltt HAMMtM, tNC 
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5,000,000 MATHEMATICAL 
CALCULATIONS TO 
"BLUE PRINT" 
A LARGE TRANSPORT! 




.WmARCTANTro/Zs 

out all the answers 
with top-speed 
and economy 

|N aircraft factories as in all Other 
'defense industries, Marchant calcu- 
lators are meeting every emergency 
in figure-work. No slow-downs! No 
bottle-necks! Marchant is always 
instantly ready to do any figure job 
— and do it easiest and fastest. 

Industry praises such work-speed- 
ing, error-preventing features as 
Merchant's Dials for All 3 Factors. 
Pre-set Decimals . ..One-Hand Key- 
board Control.. -Simultaneous Multi- 
plication. ». and many other advan- 
tages also exclusive with Marchant 



MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 

HOME OFfiCEi OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, (J. S- A. 

Safes Agenciet and Manufatturwr' t Srrvrce Station* 
in AM Printipaf Gti*% GrVe S«rvi«e lnf/wWl 



A Girl with a Grip of Steel 



\n I 



(Continued from page fctfJ 
underground cables I thought you 
merely turned the switch and the light 
came on." 

She adds that brother Edgar, whose 
only connection with the company to- 
day is to accept royalties, stilt invents 
or not as the whim strikes him and "no 
man knoweth the day or hour" when 
that will be. 

However, she had $1,000 of her own 
money and determination. 

Armed with samples of the old type 
grip and her new one, Miss Kellems 
turned her blue-gray eyes in the direc- 
tion of a local electrical utility company. 
She told the secretary that she wanted 
to see the "head man." She saw him. 
demonstrated the advantages of her 
grip and strode away with an order. 
Various other "head men" in affiliated 
companies were visited. Each placed an 
order with Miss Kellems. 

Having the orders, it became neces- 
sary to have a factory to fill them. Her 
college training had taught that many 
embryo businesses folded up because 
of too heavy overhead expense. So she 
set up a small shop in a loft rented for 
$50 a month. She needed little machin- 
ery since her product could be — and 
still is— made largely by hand. The first 
year her company grossed S 4 0.000. 

A factory on Park Avenue 

TODAY, her factory is at 1911 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

"A swanky -sounding address/* she 
apologizes, "but it's really up in Har- 
lem." She lives and owns nine acres of 
land in West port. Conn, where she has 
a small shop and plans to build a factory 
which won't look like a factory and will 
have "an extremely feminine office/' 

She will spend a lot of time in that 
office. Detail and routine bore her but 
she occasionally finds play for her good 
humor and imagination by writing an 
advertisement — a part of one of her 
efforts in this field is used as the lead on 
this article. 

"Perhaps if I thought about it/" she 
says, "I would prefer selling which con- 
sists of calls on and conversations with 
engineers. New ideas and applications 
intrigue me." 

Apparently she does not need to talk 
to engineers and technicians to find new 
ideas and applications. She finds them 
everywhere. 

When the Chrysler Building was go- 
ing up in New York, she went to the 
contractor and offered her cable grips 
free to prove that they would speed up 
the job of pulling wire through the walls. 
Such grips had never been used for this 
type of work. Result, a new market. 

Her grips have also been used on most 
construction projects and in oil fields. 
She helped pull the cables for the under- 
ground electrical systems of Shanghai 
and Barcelona, the giant aluminum and 
steel cables for the English "Grid." 
which distributes current to all England. 



The largest grip she ever made was 
IB inches in diameter and broke under 
a stress of 200,000 pounds. Contrasting 
with this monster are considerably 
smaller sizes which hospitals began to 
buy in quantities several years ago* They 
are being used to hold broken arm and 
finger bones in place, to straighten toes 
and reduce bunions. 

Meanwhile the company is doing its 
bit for defense, helping both the United 
States and British Navies in ways that 
are guarded as military secrets. One 
exciting possibility is not a secret. That 
is the grip's use for pulling up time 
bombs imbedded in the ground. 

"You remember the bomb that fell 
near St. Paul's Cathedral and how a 
suicide squad dug for hours, finally 
hauling it away before it exploded ? If 
they had had one of my grips, they could 
have fitted it over the end of the bomb 
and pulled it out in 15 minutes. This de- 
vice would also be invaluable in lifting 
and carrying shells/* 

Keeping track of all these develop- 
ments might be expected to take the full 
time of a woman who is five feet two 
and weighs 115 pounds. Not Miss Kel- 
lems, 

"I'm likely to work hard for a while 
and then do absolutely nothing/ 1 

In spite of these periods of doing "ab- 
solutely nothing/' the New York Sorop- 
timists and the National Association of 
Manufacturers both chose her as the 
"leading woman in industry for 1940." 
She is one of the three women who are 
members of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers— the others are 
Miss Edith Clarke, power transmission 
engineer for the General Electric Com- 
pany in Schenectady: and Mrs. Mable 
Rockwell, electrical engineer with the 
Lockheed Aviation Company. Burbank, 
Calif. 

Such honors rest lightly on her trim 
shoulders. Speaking of the Institute 
membership, she laughs: 

"Candor compels the admission that I 
came in by the back door. My friends 
got so tired having me hang around that 
they made me a member of the Institute 
to get rid of me," 

Nor has her success in a man's field 
decreased her femininity, as witness her 
selection by the Fashion Academy as 
one of the 13 best-dressed women in pub- 
lic life That honor she accepts as cas- 
ually as the others. 

Incidentally, "most of my clothes and 
hats are usually apart as I always have 
ideas for making them fit better. I love 
to sew." 

She also likes to collect old clocks, 
"when they are available and I can af- 
ford them/' and to work in the rock 
garden which she Is building at her home 
in Connecticut. Four cocker spaniels, 
imported from England, help supervise 
this job. 

"I swim, ride, bicycle and skate — all 
very poorly." 

All these hobbies she abandoned in 
the last election to campaign for Wen- 
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del I Willkie with such energy that one 
newspaper dubbed her the "Lady Whirl- 
wind." 

She ia an able — one reporter says 
"electrifying"' — speaker and does a 
great deal of it although she dislikes ac- 
cepting a fee because "I like to say what 
I please." 

What she pleases to say is that most 
laws governing working women are 
"utterly ridiculous and idiotic." 

"Even in the United States where tHey 
have more advantages than any "tin r 
place on the globe, women are still 
denied equal rights/ h 

She goes on : 

'*I agree that woman's place is in the 
home. I have a nice home and I love it. 
But is there any reason why a woman 
isn't a woman because she is in busi- 
ness? Business men have homes and 
love them, don't they?" 

For women seeking careers 

SHE believes that electricity, the field 
she knows best, not only has a place but 
an absolute need for women. 

"Fourteen years of close association 
with utility companies and their indus- 
trial affiliates has taught me that then- 
are today only two women executives in 
the entire industry. This is odd when one 
considers that approximately 85 per 
cent of the customers of electrical prod- 
ucts are women." 

As proof of the industry's need for a 
feminine viewpoint, she asks: 

"Do you know that electrical kitchen - 
ware t excellent as it is, is designed by 
men who never fried a pork chop or 
washed a dish in their lives?" 

When she designed the kitchen and 
laundry in her own home. Miss Kellems 
went, not to the men who had been do- 
ing the job, but to her cook. Between 
them they worked out innovations like 
using an adaptation of the Kellems grip 
as a broom hanger, kitchen tables of 
proper height with space below for the 
worker's knees. 

She believes the cabinet work of the 
electrical industry "opens a wide field in 
design for women who know from ex- 
perience what an efficient kitchen 
needs." 

Furthermore: 

"The electrical industry is going to 
open its doors to women, if I can do any- 
thing about it." 

While that statement does not make 
increased employment of women a fore- 
gone conclusion, those who know Miss 
Kellems regard it as indicating a trend 
in that direction. If she thinks it is right 
and can swing it, she will. 

A firm determination and strict sense 
of justice lurks under her good-nature as 
was demonstrated several years ago. 

The first cable puller was patented by 
a man named George Wood about 25 
years ago. When he died, he left his 
plant at Skaneateles, N. Y., to his widow, 
though his patent rights had expired. 

"When I saw what my grip might 
do to that widow who, I found, was 
a lovable person, I bought her out, 
paid $35,000 for her factory and scrap- 
ped it. 

"My friends told me that I was a fool. 
"But you know how women are." 



STAMPS 




Checking Account 

with the POST OFFICE? 



Certainly I Thousands affirms 
have otic! . , . First, you need a 
Postage Meter. Take the portable 
Meter down to the post office. Buy any 
amount of postage you like from $i 
up . , . Instead of handing you loose 
stamps, the postoffice man merely sets 
your Meter! The visible counters 
show your postage credit, postage 
expended. The Meter can hold any 
amount of postage, cuts down trips to 
the post office. And the postage in the 
Meter is safe as money in the bank! 




■ 



mail needs less handling in the 
postoffice, can often make earlier 
trains— and earlier delivers ! 

The Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter gives the convenience and 
protection of a checking account, 
saves time, effort and postage. 
There's a model for every business, 
large or small; takes little space, 
can be operated 1>\ .i nvl >udy, costs 
a lot less than you think . ■ . Ask 
our nearest office how to open a 
postoffice c Kecking account ... or 
use the coupon— soon! 

.„ Pitney -Bowes Postage Meter Co., 
1331 Pacific St., Stamford t Conn. . . . Branches in 
principal cilia. Cf.ptmne directory. In Canada: 
Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co., Lid. 



Back in your office, replace the 
Meter in the Pitney-Bowes mailing 
machine. It provides any kind of 
postage for any kind of mail . . . 
prints a meter stamp, postmar k and 
your own advertisement directly 
on the envelope, seals the iiap at 
the same lime — fast! 

The Meter stamp is your check, 
cancelled when printed. The meter 
number is your signature, exclusive 
with your firm . . . And Metered 




The Pitney-Bowes 
POSTAGE METER 

u 



i'ttjH }U*<» Vum.ifi* Wvtr.i Co. 
1331 PhliIil- St., Stamford, Ci>im, 

□ M*it me "Common Mi«LuL<'- mi MjuI J I untiling" 

□ Wliru lumy wr Live j <l< tnnunlmtmn? 

jVume 

Camparfy 




Old Liberty (right) and 
new Pratt-Whitney en- 
gines. These experts who 
built them 2* years ago 
now head Buick airplane 
engine division 



Below: First of the Cyclone 14 
engines from Wright's new Cin- 
cinnati plant is examined by test 
engineers 
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The Old Liberty motor, shown at top right, was gen- 
erally recognized as America's greatest mechanical contri- 
bution to the World War. The Liberty was a 12-cylinder V* 
typo liquid cooled engine that developed 422 horsepower and 
weighed two pounds per horsepower. 

During the four and a half months from July to Novem- 
ber, 1918, manufacturers turned out over 17,000 airplane 
engines of all types, including trainers, but the average 
horsepower was only 270. 

During June of 1941, American industry produced ap- 
proximately 3.500 engines for tactical (combat) planes, in 
addition to trainers. These were divided approximately be- 
tween Pratt & Whitney, 1,300; Wright, 1,700; Allison, 500. 
Horsepower of each was more than 1,000, some going as 
high as 2,000. 

The new Wright factory, near Cincinnati, biggest airplane 
engine plant in the world, with enough floor space to ac- 
commodate eight baseball games, a football game and 30,- 
000 spectators simultaneously, will, at capacity , build en- 
gines with a total h.p, of 2,000,000 a month in comparison 
to the company's present total of 1,780,000 h.p. 

It is expected that when the automobile companies get 
into production with their engines, the output will reach 
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12,000 tactical motors per month late in 1942. The present 
rate of manufacture requires 2.2 engines per plane, but the 
new program of four-engine bomber construction will in- 
crease the need to 2.6 motors. The English also insist on 
maintaining about 25 per cent spares. At least 600 engines 
of the present production are going to England each month 
for use in bombing planes. 

The Pratt & Whitney and Wright motors are 14-cylinder 
twin row type, radial and air cooled. They can be used in 
either fighters or bombers. The Allison 12-cylinder motor, 
made by General Motors in Indianapolis, is at present only 
1.320 horsepower, but has less frontal surface and thought 
to require less power to achieve the same efficiency as radial 
motors. Plans are under way to make it a 24-cylinder motor 
built in an X type rather than the present V type. Allison 
motors are used only in fighter planes. 

The automobile companies which have taken airplane 
motor contracts are rapidly approaching the production 
stage. Buick, Chevrolet, and Ford will build Pratt & Whitney 
engines and Studebaker is starting on 2*000 h.p. Wrights, 

Packard is building 9,000 Rolls Royce liquid cooled en- 
gines for interceptor planes. Their anticipated delivery 
date was delayed when it was found that only five per cent 
of their personnel could be put to work on the new engine 
without retraining and only a minute percentage of Uieir 
machines could be used for airplane motors. 

There is of course continual experimentation, not only to 
increase the power of motors, but also with new types of 
engines. Ford is approaching actual construction of a 1.500 
h.p. liquid cooled in-line engine that will weigh less than one 
pound per horsepower, while most others weigh about 1,1 
pound. The Chrysler Corp. is also experimenting with an 
airplane motor of its own design and Lycoming is de- 
veloping a pancake or long, flat motor for tactical planes. 
Diesels, too, are going through an experimental stage and in 
Germany have been successfully adapted for transport 
planes, although there is no indication as yet that they have 
been widely used for bomber or fighter installations. 
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Debt" is Again a Bad Word 



By FRED DE ARMOND 



If ONE may judge by reading the ads 
and business signs, the most seductive 
phrase in the American language is 
"No money down," When it is follow- 
ed by "20 weeks to pay," or "30 months 
to pay/' or "Five years to pay," and 
accompanied by an attractive display 
of anything from tires to fur coats, 
sales resistance folds its tent and 
steals away. 

Much must be forgiven the exuber- 
ance of 1 American selling, because its 
results have been impressive in terms 
of better living for everybody. But to 
say this is not to deny that some cur- 
rent variations of the time payment 
plan do shock the sensibilities of the 
thrifty. Arthur O, Dietz, president of 
Commercial Investment Trust Corpora- 
tion, in a recent address before the 
National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, adduced this example from an 
auto dealer's offer: 

We will allow a minimum of $99 for your 
old car, regardless of its condition, accept 
it as full down payment on a new or used 
car and give you five years to pay the 
balance. If the value of your old car is 
more than $99 we will pay you the differ- 
ence in cash. 

These are the words of another ad 
cited by Mr. Dietz: 

Have you ever had a repossession? If 
you have — and are worrying how you are 
going- to buy — your worries are over; be- 
cause Blank Motor Company will yet your 
deal through. 

Many items of durable consumer 
goods merchandise may now be bought 
on a one-per-cent-down basis. "No pay- 
ments till March" (three months after 
purchase) is the attractive bait held 
out to possible buyers of a household 
appliance. 

"Do you have $3 and a job ?" a dealer 
proclaims as the only condition to 
driving away an automobile. The brev- 
ity of this message is reminiscent of a 
periodical ad of "the 1892 vintage dug 
up by a Printers' Ink researcher: 

Have you $1 and have you piles? Send 
us your dollar and we*ll cure your piles. 
Or keep your dollar and keep your piles. 

Instalment credit now knows few 
limits in the variety of goods and ser- 
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Standard Terms 
for T ime Sales Financing 

Recommended by the Consumer Credit Council, 
American Bankers Association. 



Transportation down payment terms 

r (Number of months) 

New Used New Used 

1. Aircraft 33' ,% 40 % 12 12 

2. Automobiles .... 33'/$% 18 

Used (not over 3 years) Z3y$% 18 

Other Used 40 % 12 

3. Bicycles 33^% 12 

4. Motorcycles 33^% 40 % 12 12 

5. Pleasure Crafts (motor boats) 33]^9£ 12 

6. Trailers (house) 33i/J% 40 % 12 12 



6. Auto Accessories 

C Household Appliances 



1. Refrigerators 15';- 

2. Gas and Electric Stoves 10$ - 

3. Stokers and Oil Burners 15% 

4. Air-Conditioning , 15% 

5. Washing Machines 20%- 

6. Ironers 20%- 

7. Sweepers 20%- 

8. Sewing 1 Machines 20%- 

9. Other Electric Appliances 20%- 



-minimum 
-minimum 



- nun i mum 
-minimum 
minimum 
minimum 
-minimum 



12 



$15 24 
$15 24 
24 
24 

$10 12 
$10 12 
$10 12 
$10 12 
$10 12 



Household Equipment and Furniture 

1. Radios 20% — minimum $10 12 

2. Phonographs .... 20% 12 

3. Pianos 20% 24 

4. Furniture 20% 15 



★ ★ ★ 



vices it will bring to the consumer. 
Even Macy's big store in New York, 
one of the last citadels of the cash 
basis, adopted some time ago a limited 
deferred payment plan for its custom- 
ers, 

One of the big airlines advertises in 
an eastern city tickets to Los Angeles 
at $13,64 a month. Railroad tickets 
have been sold on "budget plans" for 



several years. Cash may be borrowed 
from personal lending agencies for 
Christmas buying, for a vacation 
journey, to pay for auto license tags, 
or taxes, or a new baby, or to refinance 
merchandise instalment debts that 
have overwhelmed the debtor. 

Just now these cases and other con- 
siderations connected with instalment 
credit are in the limelight as they have 
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never been before. Yes, you've guessed 
the reason: rVsf In tjuerre. Everything 
out of the ordinary these days is related 
in some way to the war. 

The high command at General Eco- 
nomic Headquarters is canvassing ways 
to divert industrial production from but- 
ter to guns. Its strategists are playing 
with all sorts of theories, one of which is 
that consumer buying may be slowed 
down by restricting credit. The quickest 
way to achieve that end is thought to 
be to curtail instalment credit at the 
source, probably by having the Federal 
Reserve Board prescribe stricter terms 
in instalment paper rediscounted by 
banks. 

To help hold down prices 

THIS, it is argued, not only would con- 
tract the volume of consumer purchas- 
ing, hence indirectly consumer goods 
production, hut it would at The sarin' time 
put a brake on the present movement of 
prices upward, and in that way help to 
avert inflation. True, prices of consumer 
goods have so far shown only a small 
aggregate rise, but these economists an- 
ticipate a slow but resistless upward 
trend ahead, a belief strengthened no 
doubt by the assumption that no ceiling 
is to be placed mi the controlling factor 
of wages. 

"Increase consumer purchasing pow- 
er," the gospel of John Maynard Keynes, 
has been the slogan of our economic 
planners for more than ten years. Now a 
complete about-face is recommended; 
purchasing power must be decreased, is 
the new formula. "Saving is unsocial 
debt is salubrious 1- — these reform ca- 
nards are abandoned abruptly. Now we 
arc told the people must be taught to 
save so that they may buy defense bonds. 
Thrift again becomes a good word and 
the economic semantics lexicon must be 
revised. 

In a report written for the War De- 
partment a year ago at the beginning of 
the national armament program. Rolfe 
Nugent, director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation's consumer studies, deplored 
the rise of consumer debt to $9,000,000,- 
000, a billion higher than 1929. He esti- 
mated the rate of expansion at $500,000,- 
000 a year and suggested that, by pulling 
the proper wires, a contraction of $3,000,- 
000,000 instead of a $500,000,000 rise 
could be effected. This was supplement- 
ed recently through a study made for the 
Federal Reserve Board by a group of 
economists headed by Dr. Carl Parry. 
The Parry pronouncement seems to con- 
firm Nugent's report that curtailment of 
instalment sales is the way to cause the 
nation to tighten up its belt and concen- 
trate on military and naval production. 

The government economists made no 
public confession that the standard of 
living would be depressed to the degree 
of such contraction. Yet, if effective, it 
would be felt most by those for whom 
the Administration has professed its 
chief solicitude- -the income groups 
earning less than $2,000 a year, who are 
the largest users of instalment credit. 

Evidence of the cross purposes at 
which the Government's top thinkers are 
working is indicated in a recent state- 
ment made by Assistant Attorney Gen- 



eral Thurman Arnold. In the course of a 
radio broadcast at Denver he said : 

This country of ours does not need to 
pull In its belt. What It needs is to get 
Koing. It needs to get started right now 
turning out all Its available manpower 
into the goods and services for defense, 
goods and services for living like Amer- 
icans , , to produce the lar^e supplies 
of consumer goods that are absolutely 
necessary if we are to have defense on 
the home front as well. 

Tn this move to control instalment 
credit an older motive than stimulation 
of armament production or the correc- 
tion of credit abuses is revealed. An in- 
fluential school of planned economists 
has long looked with suspicion on instal- 
ment credit as a wicked device of big 
business to separate the unwary prole- 
tarian from his cash. The Lynds sneered 
at it in "Middletown" as "telescoping the 
future into the present/' Jesse Rainsford 
Sprague wrote a thesis designed to prove 
that it raised the price of all merchan- 
dise. Instalment selling was depicted as 
synonymous with "the new model rack- 
et." This negative position has been taken 
by many of Uiose who think that a man 
or woman with a dollar to spend must be 
protected from gjeedy merchants luring 
victims into their stores on the "dollar 
down and dollar a week forever" plea* 

During the '20*s many prophets pre- 
dicted black ruin for those holding the 
instalment paper bag. Even the Execu- 
tive Council of the American Bankers 
Association is said to have buried a 
favorable report on instalment financ- 
ing drafted for the association by Milan 
V. Ayres in 1926. Later the bankers were 
to find that loans made to sales finance 
companies were among the safest invest- 
ments for their depositors* funds. When 
the depression came, it was not the sales 
finance houses that went down. At the 
end of 1941, according to a Federal Re- 
serve System report, 11,551 commercial 
banks in the United States had made 
personal instalment cash Joans totalling 
an outstanding obligation of $417,000,000. 
They consider this business desirable. 

An aid to better living 

PRACTICAL business men today pretty 
generally recognize that instalment sell- 
ing has contributed materially to better 
living. It has enabled the consumer to 
buy new merchandise while it was up to 
date, thus keeping step with technologi- 
cal advance. Convinced that anew refrig- 
erator, for instance, was both a conve- 
nience and an economy, he could have it 
at once, if he had a regular Income, and 
enjoy its advantages during the 18 
months or so that would have been re- 
quired to save the money to buy it for 
cash. The same system has helped to ex- 
pand the domestic market for a varie- 
ty of goods that once were in the cate- 
gory of luxuries. We have come to regard 
it as the twin of mass production. 

There is nothing new about the theory 
that economic cycles might be mitigated 
by manipulating credit. Basically, that is 
one of the purposes for which the Federal 
Reserve System was organized. It was 
thought also that, by tightening up on 
time sales of merchandise in good times, 
a boom could be restrained, while more 



liberal terms would help to cushion the 
dip in bad times. 

Competition tends automatically to 
provide this stabilizer. In good times, 
when everybody is buying freely and 
business is not too hard to get. larger 
down payments may be obtained and the 
deferred payment period shortened. In 
hard times, on the other hand, when In- 
come is reduced and the burden of com- 
mitments already made by consumers 
tends to restrict further current pur- 
chases, the pressure of competition 
liberalizes credit terms with no prompt- 
ing by government controls. 

Of course, all realists know that com- 
petition is a give-and-take among all 
sorts of people engaged in the grim 
struggle for survival. In the course of 
the process through which only the 
hardiest enterprises rise to the top, in- 
evitable abuses of instalment selling 
arise, such as those enumerated at the 
beginning of this article. They parallel 
closely the ways in which advertising is 
prostituted by an unrepresentative mi- 
nority. 

The evil is credit abuse 

THE evil in the absurd credit lures cited 
does not justify the conclusion that in- 
stalment selling itself is an evil It does 
mean that, in some instances, terms 
rather than merchandise and service and 
prices have been made the competitive 
nub. Firms are competing in selling cred- 
it terms instead of goods. 

Business is keenly conscious of these 
abuses as it nearly always is of malprac- 
tices that grow up within its ranks. It is 
acting voluntarily to correct them, not 
through social manipulation of the whole 
economic machine but in line with sound 
business procedure, which in the end is 
pretty certain to be good for consumers. 
The guiding principle has long been that 
the down payment should be large 
enough to establish an interest or equity 
in the merchandise and the monthly in- 
stalments large enough to increase that 
equity faster than the goods will depreci- 
ate from time and average use. It Is 
common knowledge that this principle 
is being violated by certain overly eager 
competitors. 

Recently the two big mail order lead- 
ers have reduced from three years to two 
years the maximum instalment period 
on refrigerators, washers, stoves and 
similar appliances sold in their stores. 
Department stores are tightening up on 
their terms. 

After extended study of the question, 
the Consumer Credit Council of the 
American Bankers Association has rec- 
ommended to all commercial banks a 
schedule of minimum down payments 
and maximum maturities on loans made 
for the purchase of goods, I See accom- 
panying table.* If commercial banks, as 
one of the original sources of capital for 
the sales finance companies, adopt these 
standards, it is believed the other lending 
agencies will do so, likewise the vendors 
of goods. If so. they "will put instalment 
lending on consumer goods on a sound 
basis.'* says Kenton R. Cravens, Cleve- 
land banker and chairman of the Council. 
Mr. Cravens disclaims any intention by 
the association to compel adoption by 
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member banks. But the A.B.A/s influ- 
ence in the world of private Una nee is 
well known and doubtless will be effec- 
tive. 

Even with si nek terms, the leases on 
instalment contracts have always bee a 
low. John T. Flynn is authority for the 
statement that automobile dealer losses 
are less than one-half per cent, anil 
those of jewelers — among the highest of 
all — 5.4 per cent. Automobiles account 
for about half of all instalment imam - 
ing. 

Tn the hope of averting a further lay- 
ing-on of hands by Government, joint 
action has been ukm toward volant ny 
control of all credit terms by three large 
organizations: National Retail Credit 
Association. Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, and Credit Women's Break- 
fast Clubs of North America, Out of 
their efforts, supported by some of the 
larger retail bodies, a voluntary credit 
code is expected to be evolved. 

Time sales grow slowly 

ITS critics leave the impression that 
time selling is growing at such a head- 
long pace as to constitute a threat to 
something or somebody. But the facts do 
not bear out this impression, In 1929 re- 
tail instalment sales totalled $6 t 400,000 t - 
000 or 13.2 per cent of all retail sales. In 
1940 the total was roughly $5,000,000,000. 
or 10.4 per cent. In this entire period, 
through good and bad times, instalment 
business varied much the same as gen- 
eral business. 

It is not true that consumers are 
"loaded" with goods disproportionately 
in hard times. It is true that what they 
buy in good times they pay for with sur- 
prising fidelity when bad times come. 

Consumer debt arising from sales of 
the five principal retail instalment lines 
—dealers in new and used cars, depart- 
ment stores, furniture, household appli- 
ance and jewelry stores — reached an all- 
time peak at the close of 1940 when out- 
standings totalled $2,865,000,000, a figure 
almost ten per cent above the previous 
high reached in September, 1937, and 
50 per cent above the low reached In 
February, 1939, after a violent drop in 
instalment sales during the preceding 
year. 

These conclusions appear in the text 
of a speech by Duncan McC. Holthausen 
of the Department of Commerce, who 
has made a statistical study of the sub- 
ject. 

They are largely explained, it would 
seem, by the additional fact that 1937 
was another 1929; it just preceded the 
latest depression which made 1938 a low 
year. While instalment debt was in- 
creasing in these three years by ten per 
cent, all retail sales increased 14 per 
cent. National income likewise was ris- 
ing. And public debt is increasing at such 
a rate that instalment debt presents 
relatively a very minor cause for alarm, 
since it is less than two per cent of the 
grand total of all debt, public and pri- 
vate. 

A different situation exists when we 
come to consider consumer cash loans re- 
paid by instalments. They are showing 
a steady rise that outstrips the growth 
of retail sales. Mr, Holthausen's figures 



show a total outstanding of $1,842,000,- 
000 at the close of i!»m ;oi mnvasr nf 
70 per cent over 1938 and I ' limes as 
great as 1034. But note the cause, as Mr 
Holthausen explains it: 

The rapid rise in consumer loan bal- 
ances may be attributed to the growth in 
volume of commercial bank, credit union 
and P.H.A. Title 1 loans. 

Two of these, the credit unions and 
the F.H.A. loans, are Gov* r nnu nl l h n 
anteed or encouraged. To this explana- 
tion might be added the growth of the 
personal finance companies, Their out- 
standing loans at the end of 1910 were 
$505,000,000, nearly double the 1929 fig- 
ure. 

The overemphasis on contraction of 
instalment selling as the way to bridle 
consumption is further evident when we 
consider that the sales of con sum or goods 
on open account is at least twice as 
great as on instalment contracts. It has 
been suggested in Washington that gov- 
ernment control should be extended to 
the denial of recourse at law in collect- 
ing any charge account that has been 
permitted to run past the twentieth of 
the month in which it is due. But even 
with that extra credit rein, there would 
still remain a vast leak of purchasing 
power through mortgage loans for home 
purchases* 

Driven to the loan sharks? 

IN ITS current report on "Proposed Re- 
strictions Affecting Retail Instalment 
Credit" the Domestic Distribution De- 
partment Committee of the National 
Chamber suggests that the measures 
proposed for federal control would tend 
to drive consumers with low incomes to 
find other means of financing their pur- 
chases of durable goods. They would 
have recourse to the various agencies 
that to an increasing degree are making 
small loans to consumers, with and with- 
out collateral. If pressed , these buyers 
with wants but no ready cash would 
even turn to other money lenders in the 
loan shark class. To the extent, then, 
that consumers finance their purchases 
through other means than instalment 
contracts, control measures would fail 
to attain the desired objectives, reasons 
the Committee. 

The Chamber Committee says fur- 
ther : 

If current proposals to apply controls 
to instalment credit have their origin in 
a desire to prevent expansion of consumer 
credit it is apparent that instalment 
credit is, in volume and variety, but a 
small part of total consumer credit. 

If consumers are to be "protected" 
through the Federal Reserve Board or 
Price Generalissimo Henderson's office 
from buying too much, business wonders 
why the Government doesn't set an ex- 
ample of belt tightening by taking its 
own medicine. Speaking with special 
reference to the F.H.A. program, Leo- 
pold L. Meyer, Houston credit man, re- 
cently said before the credit sales forum 
in New York: 

The Government is now devising ways 
to curtail the functioning of the very 
credit system which it itself fostered and 
to which the public has become educated. 



\H.A. guarantees loans for home 
modernization with no down payment at 
all. Lately Representative Steagall of 
Alabama has introduced a bill, presum- 
abiy Administration approved, to in- 
crease the maximum amount from $2,r>0u 
to $5,000 and the time from three to five 
years, Washington's credit manipulation 
theorists are said to feel that this form 
of credit expansion is socially desirable 
and vital to defense. 

Government finances sales, too 

ELECTRIC Home and Farm Authority, a 
subsidiary likewise in diivct competition 
with private business, finances the sab' 
on instalments of a line of electrical ap- 
pliances including refrigerators, ranges, 
dishwashers, waste disposal units, space 
heaters, water heaters, small self-con- 
tained room coolers, washing machines, 
ironers, clothes dryers, roasters, food 
mixers, portable lamps, vacuum clean- 
ers, radios, conversion oil burners, stok- 
ers, water pumps, stationary and port- 
able motors for home and farm use, 
and attic ventilating fans. Until recently 
E.H.F.A. terms permitted down pay- 
ments as low as five and ten per cent and 
maturities up to 48 months. Initial pay- 
ments are now set at ten to 15 per cent 
and maximum maturities at 36 months 
on combination sales and 12 to 30 months 
on single articles. 

These are still freer terms than may 
be obtained from most private dealers 
who do not have available the facilities 
for discounting their instalment con- 
tracts through E.H.F.A. They are also 
considerably easier than the A.B.A.s 
standard recommendations. 

Business has shown itself ready to do 
anything within reason toward hasten- 
ing the effort to put the nation in fighting 
trim. If approached with requests for 
voluntary action it is receptive, but its 
hackles rise at threats to obtain every 
desired effect by compulsion. 

Priorities may be better 

THERE is a strongly supported opinion 
in business circles that these manipula- 
tions of the whole economy, if attempted 
at all. should be done through the direct 
exercise of priorities rather than by ap- 
plying additional controls over distribu- 
tion. Even in the matter of limiting pro- 
duct iom force is not necessary. The 
manufacturers of durable goods have in- 
dicated a complete willingness to curtail 
voluntarily. 

In summary, then: 

1. Instalment selling is in some ralhcr 
conspicuous in tit an res linn.L; abused by 
retailers who use it as a weapon of com- 
petition. 

2. Business is well aware of these 
abuses and is taking steps to correct 
them voluntarily. 

3. The general policy of instalment 
selling is sound and the volume of credit 
so extended not excessive. 

4. Instalment cash loans and outstand- 
ings are rising in volume out of propor- 
tion to the barometer of retail sales but 
are still not of major importance in the 
consumer debt picture, compared with 
home mortgage obligations. 

5. Curtailment by government controls 
as a measure of the war economy would 
be ineffective and abortive. 
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(Continued from page SB) 
that the small town buyer this applies 
particularly to the rural market — does 
most of his buying from a mail order cat- 
alog. The two principal catalog-selling 
organizations do a combined annual mai) 
order business of less than $600,000,000. 
That is not large when compared with 
the total annual small town retail sales 
of $13 000,000.000 but. if tt proves any- 
thing, it shows that small town people do 
have money to spend. 

A good many analysts fail to consider 
that, right now, there is less compeUtion 
in the small town market than in any 
other. This will not be so true in ten years 
or even two years. And the business that 
gets there first with the best product, 
the most persuasive sales story is likely 
to be away out in front when the going 
gets a little tougher. 

One highly important factor which is 
sometimes neglected even by those few 
organizations which are making a play 
for this market is that both the media 
and the advertising must be geared to 
people who live in small towns. 

Everybody knows that, in recent years, 
the country cousin has been using more 
and more of the same goods that appeal 
to the city dweller. What they seem to 
forget is that he is now beginning to 
I form his brand consciousness and to set 
up the permanent buying habits which 
are the dream of every sales and adver- 
1 tising executive. The aggressive business 
that wishes to introduce itself to this 
market would do well to start now before 
1 it becomes later than they think. 

A lot of fuzzy cogitation has gone Into 
developing the erroneous shibboleths 
about the small town market. For ex* 
ample sales and advertising executives 
have burned much midnight oil analyz- 
I ing markets through the study of their 
factory shipment records. These records 
seem to indicate that sales are being 
made primarily in the big cities. This 
certainly can be true of factory sales be- 
i aiis* Uielories usually .sell distributors. 
But a further breakdown of sales records 
would reveal that the wholesaler in turn 
often sells the smaller jobber, that the 
jobber sells the retailer who finally sells 
the consumer. The consumer, 52 per cent 
of him, at any rate, is found in small 
Cities. A. C. Nielsen has investigated this 
question and the results of his analysis, 
expressed in exact, adding-machine Eng- 
lish are: 

Sales by City Sizes 

Factory/ Consumer 
City Size Shipments Sales 

a. Over 1.000.000 41% 17% 

b. 100.000 to 1.000,000 45<£ 23«& 
e. 10,000 to 100,000 10% 28% 
d. Under 10,000 i% 22% 

Obviously, the advertising executive 
looking over the figures in the last col- 
umn should think a long time before 
spending 86 per cent of his budget in 
cities of more than 100,000, which his 
factory shipment figures indicate he 
might well do. 

Nielsen, incidentally, has repeatedly 



warned manufacturers that they are un- 
scientific in their market analysis when 
they scorn the small town: 

Manufacturers usually under estimate 
the buying capacity of small communities 
and rural area*. They look at their charts 
for a particular community and feel that 
the business is not worth going after. 
Most of Unit total volume is to be found 
In small communities and rural areas. 

Nielsen might have added that there 
are media which deliver the bulk of their 
circulation in these important small 
town areas. 

To anyone who takes the question of 
the small town market seriously, some 
statistics will have particular signifi- 
cance. Probably few people realize ihat 
60 per cent of ail Cadillac automobile 
dealers are in towns of less than 25,000. 
Cadillacs have not usually been con- 
sht< red a product which would appeal to 
the small town mat ki t 

There are numerous people who, In 
measuring prosperity, set great store by 
various statistical indices, notable among 
them retail sales. They should ponder 
this revealing fact: 

[.Hiring 1939 retail sales in small towns 
increased over 1938 anywhere from 
two per cent to 12 per cent more every 
month than retail sales in big cities. The 
monthly average for the year was sev 
en per cent more than the large urban 
areas. 

Another time-honored market gauge is 
based on the number of new dwelling 
units erected. When people build new 
houses they often buy large amounts of 
new and comparatively expensive equip- 
ment as well as furniture and minor fix- 
ings. In 1940, new dwelling units in com- 
munities under 10,000 were ahead of 
1939 by some 22 per cent. In cities of 
500,000 and more 1940 was behind 1939 
by three per cent! 

As this ait hie goes to press, the index 
of sales of general merchandise in small 
towns is close to 150, the highest point in 
history. This does not compare with any 
measly 1926 average of 100. The com- 
parison average of 100 is based on the 
former all-time high years of 1929-31. 

Most manufacturers of industrial 
goods pay little attention to the small 
town market. Possibly they are not 
aware that some 40 per cent of all manu- 
facturing establishments in the United 
States are in places of less than 25.000 
population, and don't assume that this 
figure is as high as that only because it 
uictudes a lot of one and two man shops. 
The total cost of raw materials going 
through the factortes in these communi- 
ties is more than 38 per cent of the total 
cost of all United States raw materials, 
and the value of products sold is 37 per 
cent of the total. The number of wage 
earners is more than 40 per cent of the 
United States total. 

The manufacturer of industrial g 
should weigh those factors carefully 
when he plans his next sales and adver- 
tising campaign, and, if any proof is 
needed as to the aggressiveness of the 
small city business man. it probably can 
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be found in the fact that in those same 
communities are found 52 per cent of 
all the readers of Nation's Biistnkss. 

Once in a while, the objection will be 
raised that small town people don't read 
very much. Apparently the popular be- 
lli i is that all they do is work and sleep. 
A survey of one small town newsstand 
reveals that it storks 310 magazines and 
27 out-of-town newspapers. 

Sometimes business in small communi- 
ties is conducted on a rather informal 
b:isis. For example, in one small city a 
man named Tony runs a restaurant and 
has a bicycle shop in connection — or he 
runs a bicycle shop and has a restaurant 
in connection with it. This combination 
is perhaps one of the most peculiar in 
the country, but nevertheless Tony has 
sold 1,000 bicycles in three years. That's 
good business, goo.l fin Tony and the 
manufacturers who sold him. 

Although the small town has shown a 
splendid and healthy growth based on 
peace-time development, its business ac- 
tivity has been considerably accelerated 
by the defense program— a program 
which most people suppose affects main- 
ly the large cities. 

Major defense contracts in amounts of 
S 100 ,000 or more are constantly being 
awarded to plants in towns which are as 
unknown to the people who don't live in 
them as is Patagonia. 

Small towns get big contracts 

FOR example, an analysis of the con- 
tracts awarded in February shows that 
a town like Barnesboro, Penn., has re- 
ceived one contract for $283,000. West 
Bend, Wis., landed one for $163,000. In 
Charlestown, Ind., a new $15,000,000 
plant is being built, and Clevedale, S. C, 
basks in the inevitable prosperity which 
will follow the filling of an order for 
$1,900,000, 

That isn't the complete list but multi- 
ply even that by ten or 12 months of con- 
tinuously active contract-letting and you 
get some idea of the volume of business 
that is pouring into Littletown. 

That is not all. Many of the major de- 
fense contracts which have been award- 
ed to corporations in big cities have been 
sublet to small town manufacturers. 

There is one further effect. By June 1, 
in 33 of the great new army camps lo- 
cated near small towns, more than 600,- 
000 trainees and their officers were draw- 
ing down monthly pay rolls exceeding 
$20,000,000. That's big spending money. 
Army commissaries also make extensive 
purchases of food in local markets near 
the camps. Add that to the wages paid 
local labor for construction and continu- 
ous improvement and you have a newly 
created purchasing power in Littletown. 

The important thing about this market, 
however, is not what it has accomplished 
through the stimulus of defense orders. 
If it were not for its steady development 
under peace-time conditions, there would 
be less reason for the business man to 
sit up nights thinking about it. But ob- 
viously the small town is going to be an 
increasingly important market regard- 
less of war conditions. 

There is gold in the pockets of the 
local boys, and if the business man 
doesn't get it, the Government will. 




Keep 'em Rolling 
to Keep 'em Flying 

• Many months ago all 22,000 of us on tbe Erie tightened up 
our belts and declared all-mil for national defense* We ordered 
thousands of new cars, stepped up the modernization program 
which had long been under way. 

Today, we are moving huge quantities of parts, machinery, 
and supplies to "keep *eni flying ,1 as the new army slogan says. 
We are ever at the service of the military, of the government— 
and you, too, whether you ship airplane parts, fountain pens, 
or peanuts. Erie delivers the goods. 

You can help to keep *eni rolling for defense by giving advance 
notice of ear requirements, by loading and 
unloading promptly, by loading to the 
limit, and many other ways that ma 
speed shipments. 

Lefs all keep 'em rolling to keep 'em Hying, ^IiwSjjj^^^^^ 
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~~ THE recent order 

The Freezing of from Washington 

c«, fl :«« B^u^ft. "freezing" all 
Foreign balances f , 

American balances 

" of Furnp<<tn citi- 

zens, other than those of Great Br itain 
and Ireland, was warmly welcomed in 
financial circles, where it was felt that 
this should have been done even 
sooner. 

The purpose of the order, of course, 
was to make it impossible for the Axis 
Powers to use American balances of 
their own. or those of other aliens, to 
finance subversive activities or buy 
supplies in this country. The ruling 
tied up not only the accounts of Eu- 
ropean citizens, but also those of 
Americans living in Europe and of 
Americans acting as agents for Eu- 
ropean corporations and individuals. 

Prior to the freezing order, the 
Axis Powers, either directly or indi- 
rectly, had large balances available 
far use in the United States. Ugly 
stories had been circulating for some 
time as to the way they were extort- 
ing additional funds from refugees 
and other aliens in this country by 
threatening harm to relatives and 
friends in German-occupied territory. 

Many aliens, however; are known 
to have evaded the freezing order by 
liquidating securities and other Am- 
erican property in anticipation of the 
Government's action, and arranging 
for payment in actual currency, 
which they could keep in their per- 
sonal possession. 

In the past three years there has 
been a mysterious increase in cur- 
rency circulation, which has jumped 
$2,800,000,000, or 43 per cent. There 
is strong reason to believe that the 
delivery of currency to aliens in ex- 
change for American property ac- 
counts for a considerable proportion 
of this total. 

To catch as many of these evaders 
as possible, safe deposit companies co- 
operated by freezing the contents of 
safe deposit boxes known to be held 
by aliens. Moreover, the Federal Re- 
serve Banks have always kept careful 
records of all large denomination bills 
issued, and those who present such 
bills to banking institutions in the fu~ 
ture may be questioned if foreign 
ownership is suspected. 

The freezing order, which tied up 
the accounts of several million aliens, 
caused great consternation and a 
good deal of hardship until licenses 
could be issued to allow withdrawals 
where justified, 
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The 

Money 
Markets 

By 

Clifford B. Reeves 
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But the need for a "money block- 
ade" against the Axis was apparent, 
and a surprise move was the most 
effective way to achieve & 



^^^^^^^^^^ BY the time these 
Save to Pay Your words are read, 
Income Taxes Congress will be 
actively debating 
— the biggest tax 
bill in the history of any country. It 
proposes to increase federal revenues 
by another 50 per cent next year. But 
the estimated revenue from the new 
bill will be about $9,000,000,000 less 
than the Treasury's probable needs. 
The rest will have to be obtained by 
borrowing. 

Because it is expected that Con- 
gress will lack the political courage 
to broaden the income tax base to in- 
clude the many millions who now pay 
no income taxes at all, the long-suffer- 
ing "middle class/' which has mod- 
erate incomes, will take the greatest 
rap f along with the few fortunate ones 
who have really large incomes. 

The tax rates, however they are 
finally adjusted, will be so stiff that 
the Treasury is afraid that people 
simply won't have the money to pay 
their income tax bills next March 15. 
So the Treasury has announced a plan 
for the sale of Tax Anticipation Notes 
that will give large and small tax- 
payers a method of accumulating the 
necessary funds for tax payments. 

By buying these notes at regular in- 
tervals for one year, the taxpayer can 
build up a fund that will enable him 
to meet his taxes the next year. Since 
the notes bear interest, he slightly 
reduces the net cost of his taxes. The 
notes will be accepted at face value 
in payment of taxes. 



The proposed Tax Anticipation 
Notes will be sold through all banks 
beginning shortly after August 1. 
There will be two kinds of notes: 
Series A, for small taxpayers, in de- 
nominations of $25, $50. and 5100, 
bearing interest at the annual rate of 
1.92 per cent, with purchases by any 
individual limited to $1,200 annually; 
and Series B notes, for corporations 
and large individual taxpayers, The 
Series B notes will be available in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, $1,000 
$10,000 and $100,000, and can be 
bought in unlimited amounts. They 
will yield .48 per cent annually, and 
can be used to pay excess profits taxes 
as well as corporate and individual 
income taxes. 

The plan gives the taxpayer a dra- 
matic reminder that his bill will be 
large, provides a way of saving so 
that he will not be caught with in- 
sufficient funds, and permits, in effect, 
a small discount on his taxes. The 
Treasury, on the other hand, obtains 
its tax revenues in advance through 
sale of the notes, and will probably 
collect a larger percentage of the 
total levy than would otherwise he 
possible. 

Because the proceeds from the sale 
of notes will 1>< Turned uv^r directly 
to the Treasury, the plan will tend to 
prevent a further inflation of bank 
deposits that might have resulted if 
millions of taxpayers had opened in- 
dividual bank accounts to accumulate 
funds for tax payments. The plan will 
also help to reduce overspending by 
consumers and thus tends to prevent 
inflation of living costs. 



New Companies 
Can't Get Funds 



THERE have been 
many complaints 
in recent years 
about the diffi- 
^— culty of raising 
capital for new and unseasoned busi- 
nesses. This is a serious deficiency, be- 
cause venture capital is the sparkplug 
of the country's economy. 

Unsatisfactory business conditions 
have been in part responsible for the 
unwillingness of investors to supply 
speculative capital. The Government's 
general discouragement of specula- 
tion of any sort has also played a 
part. And high income taxes have 
caused many wealthy individuals, 
who formerly financed new business 
ventures, to withdraw from that 
field. 

Clear statistical proof of the in- 
ability of new and unseasoned com- 
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punies to obtain new capital has now 
been provided in a recent report issued 
by the Research & Statistics Section 
of the S.E.C.'s Trading & Exchange 
Division, 

The report .shows that, fmm July, 
1933, through the close of 1939, less 
than one-quarter of the securities of 
new or unseasoned companies regis- 
tered under the Securities Act was 
successfully sold. Of about $400,000,- 
000 of such securities registered, less 
t han $100,000,000 were finally taken 
by investors. 

Out of 849 issues of that type reg- 
istered, only 138 were completely sold. 
In 249 cases, none could be sold at 
all; while in another 136 cases, less 
than ten per cent was sold. 

The 497 new companies whose se- 
curities were registered succeeded in 
selling only 15.2 per cent of their 
issues. The remaining 260 going con- 
< i i ris sold only 39.9 per t on! of the 
amount of securities registered. 

The 757 companies classified as new 
or unseasoned sold only 20.9 per cent 
of the common stock they registered; 
22.8 per cent of the preferred stocks ; 
4 M\M per eetil of the certificates of 
beneficial interest ; and 57.4 per cent 
of the bonds. 

Nearly all of the issues registered 
by new and unseasoned companies 
were for new capital purposes. This 
contrasts sharply with the situation 



of large and well established corpora- 
tions, most of whose security issues 
have been for refunding, rather than 
new capital purposes. 

In short, the only companies that 
are seeking actual new capital in any 
substantial volume art- unable to ob- 
tain it. 



1 WIN 

Competitive Bids south of Fulton 

Result in Snarl Strt (1 in X< w 
York refer to 

■ U-fjO," they are 
not talking about a German sub- 
marine They are referring to the 
S.E.C/s new rule requiring competi- 
tive bidding for security issues of 
registered utility companies. Rule U- 
50 has been one of the principal topics 
of conversation in recent weeks. 

The first test of the new competitive 
bidding method came in connection 
with the issuance by the New York 
Electric & Gas Corporation of $35,- 
393,000 of first mortgage bonds and 
120,000 shares of $100 par preferred 
stock, a total offering of more than 
$47,000,000. This deal, which under- 
writers watched closely, was a com- 
plete fiasco. 

Its failure, however, was not due 
to any inherent weakness in the com- 
petitive bidding rule, but was caused 
by various restrictions imposed bv the 
S.E.C. 




Style SI T I KKNNA- 
METAL tool. A itaAdard 
tool for tuintng thctls. 



Vital Weapon 
or Democracies 
n the War for 
rms Supremacv 



In the United States, in Eng- 
land, in Canada, in Australia — 
private plants and government 
arsenals are racing against time 
to produce arms fast enough to 
turn back the aggressors. 

In these plants, devoted to the 
preservation of Democracy, you 
will find K EN NAM ETA L steel- 
cutting carbide tools used exten- 
sively in machining steel parts 
for fire arms, cannon, airplanes, 
tanks, battleships, and other ar- 
mament, For KENNAMETAL 
machines steel of exceptionally 
high hardnesses — at two to six 



tim*> faster speeds than high speed steel, and 
often combining roughing and finishing opera- 
tions in one cut- 
Under average conditions, KENNAMET- 
AL will increase the production of your lathes, 
turret lathes, and boring mills from 30 to 50' , 
— and may even doubh their production. If 
your factory is not familiar with this revolu- 
tionary tool material, send for complete infor- 
mation today. Or if you are financially inter- 
ested in plants where steel parts are machined, 
make sure they know about KENNAMETAL. 




M'KENNA METALS 



7 277 LLOYD AVE., LATROBE, PENNA. 



FCAlic* flC»«ftif«T«iiv<t LI 5 STltL EXPORT CO 



Turning 9Q-mm, shell* 
wirh KENNAMETAL 
looli at 325 ft. per min 
Tool* are uied eight 
hours without resharp. 
ening. 



The terms of the sale precluded the 
placing of "package bid**/* that is, a 
single bid for both the bonds and the 
preferred stock on an "all or none" 
basis. Banking syndicates were re- 
quired to submit separate bids on the 
two issues. 

It was also specified that one issue 
would not be sold unless a satisfac- 
tory bid was obtained for the other. 
Further to complicate matters, a divi- 
dend rate of not more than five per 
cent was specified on the preferred 
stock, for which the company had to 
be given at least par value. At such 
a yield, investment bankers felt that 
the preferred stock was not attrac- 
tive. 

When the bids were opened, it waa 
discovered to everyone's consterna- 
tion t h a t , al t h ou gh there were four b i t i s 
for the first mortgage bonds, there 
were no bids whatever for the pre- 
ferred stock! 

There was a difference of only 
nine-tenths of a point between the 
best and the poorest bid for the bond 
issue; and the high bid was submitted 
by the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, whieh was seeking the bonds for 
its own investment. Although the lat- 
ter's bid was entirely satisfactory, the 
bond issue could not be awarded, be- 
cause the terms of the sale required 
that the two issues be sold simultane- 
ously. 

To extricate itself from this mess, 
I he S.K.C. a few days later issued a 
ruling exempting the New York State 
Electric & Gas bond issue from the 
competitive bidding rule, and ihr is- 
sue was sold to Equitable Life at the 
price it had originally bid. New com- 
petitive bids were then requested on 
the preferred stock issue under more 
tvalislic terms than were first im- 
posed, and the issue was finally sold 
successfully. 

Investment bankers were some- 
what alarmed by the prompt entrance 
of a large insurance company into the 
competitive bidding field. Insurance 
companies, bidding for their own ac- 
count, obviously have an advantage 
over banking syndicates whose bids 
must take into account the need for 
resale to investors at a profit. 

The first test of the new competi- 
tive bidding procedure also brought 
to light some serious questions in con- 
nection with the legal aspects of the 
deal. In other fields where competitive 
bidding has been common practice* 
such as municipals and railway equip- 
ment trusts, the terms of issue are 
virtually standardized. But corpora- 
tion issues vary widely in their terms, 
and a great deal of original legal work 
is required if investors are to be prop- 
erly protected by the indentures and 
other documents that secure their in- 
vestments. 

It has always been customary for 
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one law firm to represent the issuing 
corporation, and for another law firm 
to represent the banking syndicate 
that was negotiating for the issue. 
The lawyers for the bankers who were 
to sell the issue made sure that their 
clients, and in turn their clients 1 
clients, were well protected. 

Under competitive bidding, how- 
ever, all legal work is done by law- 
yers for the issuing corporation, who 
finally turn the legal documents over 
to the winning bankers and receive 
their payment from them. This raises 
a serious question as to whether the 
rights of investors will always be 
properly considered in the drafting of 
such documents. 

In the case of the first test of com- 
petitive bidding, the S.E.C. counten- 
anced this one-sided legal procedure, 
but warned that its action in this case 
was not intended to set a general pre- 
cedent. 



SAVINGS bank 
Further Cut Likely depositors seem 

By Savings Banks like1 ^ to suffer a 
further reduction 

^ in interest rates. 
The earning power of a savings ac- 
count has been reduced by 50 per cent 
in the past decade, because of the de- 
clining yields on bank investments. 

In New York State, two per cent is 
now the maximum rate that the Bank- 
ing Department will allow a savings 
bank to pay. A majority of New York 
City savings banks have been main- 
taining the two per cent rate, but a 
large number have already found it 
necessary to reduce their rates to 1 1 _> 
per cent. 

It is expected that other banks 
that have been paying two per cent 
will find it necessary to reduce their 
rates in the latter half of the current 
year. 

Cheap money and low investment 
yields seem destined to continue for 
a considerable period because of the 
country's record gold holdings, large 
excess bank reserves and the Gov- 
ernment's avowed easy money policy. 
Between low returns and high taxes, 
the wages of capital are gradually be- 
ing ground down to almost nothing. 



Federal Deficit 
$5,000,000,000 



DEFICIT DAY— 
June 30— has 
come and gone 
again. On that 
1 date, the Treas- 

ury officially reported the eleventh 
successive annual federal deficit. The 
cumulative deficit for the eleven- 
year period totals $25,531,000,000. 

For the fiscal year just ended, the 
federal deficit was $5,103,000,000, as 
compared with only §3.611,000,000 in 
the preceding yean 

This was the largest deficit report- 
ed for any year in the past U, and was 



exceeded only by those suffered in 
the war years of 1917 and 1918. 

The increase in the deficit in the 
past fiscal year was due entirely to 
defense expenditures, which account- 
ed for slightly more than $6,000,000,- 
000 of Federal expense. 

But other costs of Government, to- 
talling $6,564,000,000, were onlv 
§613,000,000 less than in the preced- 
ing year, a reduction of less than nine 
per cent. 

Tax receipts of the federal Govern- 
ment in the fiscal year ended June 30 
totalled $7,607,000,000, the greatest 
for any year on record and exceeding 
the total income for the preceding 
year by $1,683,000,000. But total ex- 
penditures ran to $12,710,000,000, or 
nearly 1.7 times the revenue received. 

As a result of the 1940-41 deficit, 
the federal debt on June 30 t 1941, 
stood at a new record high of $48,- 
961,000.000. 



IN the absence of 
Banks Pushing any great publi- 

Defense Bonds cit y drive h V the 
Treasury Depart - 

1 ment itself, the 

country's banking institutions, im- 
pelled by patriotic motives, are un- 
dertaking to publicize the Defense 
Bond program at their own expense. 
In recent weeks, commercial banks, 
savings banks, federal savings and 
loan associations and other types of 



deposit institutions, either singly or 
in groups, have advertised widely, 
urging the public to buy Defense 
Bonds on a regular basis. 

The value of this promotion is 
shown by the fact that private bank- 
ing institutions are selling twice as 
great a volume of the bonds as are 
the country's post offices. 

More than two-thirds of all the 
country's banks have now qualified 
as sales agencies for the bonds, and 
most of the remainder will soon be 
qualified. 

The Treasury's basic idea is not 
merely to get people to transfer their 
accumulated savings into Defense 
Bonds, but rather to have them in- 
vest part of their future earnings 
on a regular, continuing basis. In line 
with this idea, many corporations are 
working out pay roll deduction plans, 
under which all their employees will 
be able to subscribe for bonds on a 
regular basis by allotting a definite 
portion of their wages or salary for 
that purpose. 

The success of the Defense Bond 
program will largely determine the 
amount of income taxes that people 
will have to pay in coming years. Ev- 
eryone can help to reduce his own 
taxes by buying bonds up to the limit 
of his ability. The more money the 
Treasury receives from that source, 
the less will have to be raised by di- 
rect taxation. 




**This drawer is the miscellaneous file" 
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We Can Feed Ourselves If — 



ess 



fLU0R€S«NT 

LIGHTING 

Here's How You 
Can Prove It! J 

A well-planned install*- V ^ 
lion of high-quality llu- ^ 
orescent Lighting will 
work wonders for any business in 
increased efficiency, stimulated 
sales, faster production. 

GUTH Fluorescent Fixtures are 
tops in quality, hacked by 39 years 
of experience in the lighting held. 
And now, to assure you of the 
proper installation, we offer a. De* 
tailed Lighting Plan — individual- 
ized to your own business — with- 
out obligation to you! See for your- 
self the benefits of GUTH Fluores- 
ce n i — pro perl y installed — befo re 
you buy! Write today for details. 




lui/f STRONGER 
to Serve LONGER! 

GUTH Fluorescent is ruggedly 
built, has carefully tested High 
Power Factor accessories, and en- 
gineered permanent Reflectors. In- 
I spection by the Underwriters* 
Laboratories, Inc., and frequent 
factory check-ups assure you the 
highest quality at lowest cost— 
make GUTH Fluorescent "Y'our 
I Best Fluorescent Buy' " 

Tit EMM F. GOT! COMPANY 1 

261$ Washington A**, 
St Wwil, Mo 



LU0£«S (H LIGHTING SIKCt 1902 



(Continued from page JJ> 
the supply side? Let us briefly state the 
case for the most Important staples. 

Wheat, the great backbone of western 
i lift .v. literally is overflowing the gran- 
aries. Here is certainly one story of 
abundance We had more wheat on hand 
at the beginning of this summer than 
ever before — around 400,000*000 bushels. 
On top of this comes the present harvest, 
which \h another splendid crop. It will 
add probably 900,000,000 bushels and 
every elevator and bin In the country 
that can hold wheat will he ill lei i In 
fact, this country has a storage capacity 
of not much more than 900.000,000 bush- 
els. Wheat will probably be piled on the 
ground in some places until the mills 
have ground a portion into flour. 

Consumption of wheat in this country 
may tun to something like 700,00(1,000 
bushels a year. As for exports, the pres- 
ent prospect is almost nil. Canada has 
mor e wheat than she knows what to do 
with and, insofar as the British need and 
can transport more grain, they will prob- 
ably take it from Canada. 



In other words, we shall have a large 
surplus of wheat, maybe 600,000,000 
bushel* to cany forward into 1942 Bur 
wheat is one of the raw materials that 
can hv converted into e^gs. milk, and 
meat, as well as bread, if prices favor it 

I »an y products are important now, to 
England as well as ourselves. Milk pro 
duction in the United States has been 
unusually heavy so far this year; 
through the spring months it ran five 
to six per cent heavier than a year 
earlier. The drought which bothered the 
Kast had some effect on pastures and 
meadows but does not appear to have 
made any real impression on total milk 
flow. 

We have about 2tHMX),000 mdk cows 
and heifers, the largest number on farms 
since the heavy I ami da lion after the 
drought of 1934. Of course, it is impos- 
sible to hurry any large number of cows 
or heifers into milk so that any expan- 
sion program must depend largely upon 
heavier feeding, especially of the con- 
centrated high protein feeds. 

In early June the Secretary* of Agri- 




I hi s country's one priceless essential is producing capacity where 
wc have the edge on any other land in the world 
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culture stressed the desirability of in- 
creasing- nur cheese production by about 
one-third and evaporated milk by a 
fourth. He gave point to the situation by 
suggesting that many American fami- 
lies doubtless could, and readily would, 
forego eating cheese so that the supply 
for- Britain might be larger. 

Stocks of cheese in storage June 1 
< 120.000,000 pounds* were about 50 pet- 
cent larger than the five year average, 
and there were around 56,000.000 pounds 
of butter in cold storage, a third more 
than average. But this country consumes 
more than 2.000.000,000 pounds of butter 
and more than 700.000.000 pounds pf 
cheese a year. 

Hogs are on down trend 

THEN we come to the matter of pork. 
Hog production tends to fluctuate in 
cycles of around four or five years in 
length. After the great drought and feed 
shortage of 1934, there was a heavy 
liquidation; but then hog numbers were 
again brought back to a peak of some 
60.000.000 head by 1939. Last year they 
were on the decline again; hog prices 
were so low in comparison with corn that 
farmers sold off their hogs, down to 
about 53,000,000 head on farms at the 
beginning of 1941. 

The 1940 pig crops were smaller than 
those of 1939 and the 1941 spring crop 
was about like that of last year. Th is 
fall's pig crop may turn the tide and 
show some increase in response to high- 
er prices. But the conversion of present 
stocks of corn into pork will not really 
begin to show up on a large scale until 
next year. 

Hog production has increased sharply 
in Canada since 1938, due to cheap feed 
and British needs. The Anglo-Canadian 
agreement of last fall will take up all 
of Canada's surplus bacon through this 
year. 

There is a good sized stock of pork 
in cold storage in this country — around 
800,000.000 pounds or 50 per cent more 
than the 1936-40 average. The stock of 
lard in storage is more than 350.000.000 
pounds, or more than twice the average. 

Probably ten per cent more chickens 
are being raised on our farms this year 
than last. Up to summer, however, total 
egg production was about like that of 
last year. 

The stock of eggs in cold storage (9 P - 
700,000 cases, June 1) is about the same 
as a year ago and average. 

Eggs are one of the foods the British 
want in quantity. They are having to kill 
off their flocks for lack of feed and are 
looking to us as the only source of large 
supplies. 

Sugar is another of the essential foods 
which, along with wheat, meat, and fats, 
was so urgently called for in Europe 
during the other war. The supply came 
to be short then ; but that is not the case 
today, except in the sense that sugar 
must be moved over the oceans and ships 
are getting scarce. 

There is plenty of sugar. The problem 
is to move it. The total world supply of 
sugar for the 1940-41 marketing year 
was placed at 42,300,000 tons, raw value, 
the largest on record. The outlying sup- 
ply available for this country through the 



year exceeds the marketing quota, which, 
incidentally, has been raised twice so 
far this year. Stocks on hand in the 
continental United States May 1 totaled 
1,909.000 tons. Annual consumption is 
about 6,850.000 tons. But question 
marks surround the ships that bring 
Philippine and perhaps Hawaiian sugar 
to us — a matter of 2,000,000 tons a year 
— and, should that portion of our supply 
be cut off, it would tighten the sugar 
situation here. Moreover, Britain has got 
to be fed out of sugar grown on this 
shU of the Atlantic: Java and other dis- 
tant sources are now out of her reckon- 
ing. All told, the figures on sugar sup- 
plies are reassuring enough ; but the 
growing disruption of trade and especial- 
ly of shipping could conceivably render 
these supply figures somewhat academic. 



When it comes to vegetables, this 
country has been wed blessed in recent 
years. The development of new areas in 
the Southwest and around the Gulf has 
put a year-round flow of fresh vegetables 
into northern markets as well as pro- 
viding large packs of the canned pro- 
ducts. 

Supplies of truck crops in general this 
summer are perhaps not quite as large 
as a year ago. However, the acreage 
planted to ten important truck crops for 
canning or processing is substantially 
larger this year than last. The food- 
for-defense program of the Department 
of Agriculture laid stress upon the need 
for canned tomatoes to send to England, 
a 50 per cent increase in the pack of 
tomatoes this year over last was urged, 
and it appears that the acreage actually 




an impartial joint committee of two national 
organizations, after analyzing heating in 
approximately T ,000 buildings, *reported 
comparative efficiencies as follows: 
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ALL THESE THINGS 

&f Local Engineering Service 

Trained factory engineers 
near you who understand and 
can fit air conditioning to 
your local weather condition*. 

& 111 Years' Engineering Experience 

A world-wide reputation in 
designing and manufacturing 
precision equipment for over 
a century. 

v A Reputation for Qualify Only 

Quality construction has 
brought enthusiastic users in 
every state in the L'nion. 

[vf Local Service 

Experienced factory super- 
vised mechanics near you for 
installation and service, 
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has been enlarged about 11 per rent over 
last year. Substantial increases have 
been reported in the acreages of peas, 
beets, sweet corn, beans, and the like. 
There has been some magazine talk of 
a nation-wide "defense garden" program, 
perhaps by next year conditions will 
favor an organized campaign of this 
kind But, when all is said and done, it 
is the commercial growers who are, and 
probably will continue to he. our main- 
stay for these foods. 

One field of food processing which is 
being: explored to an interesting degree 
and which may feel a much further 
stimulus from the British necessities is 
the dried food industry. The need of send- 
ing across targe quantities of highly con- 
centrated foods, which can be stored in 
small space on the ships and planes, is 
pushing a rapid expansion of dehydra- 
tion processes here in eggs, milk and 
vegetables. 

A growing food industry 

OUR present capacity for producing 
tfrfod eggs is about 10.000,000 pounds a 
year. This quantity is produced normal- 
ly in the four months from the middle 
of March to mid-July* Measures have 
been taken to lengthen this operating 
season and to work with longer shifts per 
day. Competent estimates suggest that 
we can push the output of dried eggs 
up to 50,000.000 pounds a year within 
a reasonably short time. Since a case of 
shell eggs or J30 dozens makes about 
ten pounds of dried eggs, it can readily 
be seen that this would be a lot of eggs. 

Most of our fruit drying industry is 
on the Pacific Coast, It is estimated that 
the West Coast could produce from TOO 
to 800 tons a day and the plants in New 
York State, most of which are small 
farm plants, 100 to 200 tons a day in 
addition. It is possible that many of these 
fruit drying plants could be shifted to 
vegetables with fair efficiency. 

The main outlet now for dehydrated 
vegetables is soup. One drawback in this 
field is the great difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of preserving the original vita- 
mins in the vegetables Last y at thin 
country produced somewhere between 
4.500,000 and 5,000.000 pounds of dehy- 
drated vegetables. It is thought possible 
that, if production were put on a 21 
hour basis throughout the year, we could 
step up this output by six or seven times, 
although this would presuppose various 
favorable circumstances, including a 
continuous supply arranged through the 
whole year. Only about a dozen firms 
now produce dehydrated vegetables. The 
possibility, however, of building up a 
nourishing ration in concentrated form 
which could be stored in populous centers 
and used to feed large numbers of per* 
sons in a sudden emergency is an in- 
triguing project, even though it is not 
a matter of economic importance in the 
larger problem of total supply and con- 
sumption. 

The question of dried milk now looms 
large in the program of aid to Britain. 
In 1940 this country turned out about 
2.500,000,000 pounds of evaporated milk 
and about 61.000,000 pounds of con- 
densed milk. There is apparently no 
serious problem of plant capacity for 



dried milk. If there is any problem here, 
it is in the milk supply itself. In that con- 
nection, it is interesting to note that we 
exported in 1940, in all forms of milk 
products, the equivalent of 47*,o00.000 
pounds of mdk Dairy experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture estimate that 
we can easily increase this figure four 
times: that is, we can send dairy prod- 
ucts overseas to an equivalent of 2.000.- 
000.000 pounds of milk without interfer- 
ing with our own domestic requirements 
hut even that would be far below the 
British wants 

One item of universal interest in all 
this food question we have not yet men- 
tioned — the matter of prices. Although 
the picture of food supply for the coun- 
try is reassuring, the fact remains that 
prices have advanced on numerous items 
and various underlying circumstances 
suggest further i ises 

In the first place, there is the effect 
of enlarged demand from industrial 
centers. Large increases in employment 
and pay rolls have put thousands of 
families in a position to expand their 
food budgets, especially m the direction 
of such things as butter, fresh eggs 
fresh fruits, and more meat. 

Another per fectly natural influence to- 
ward higher prices of farm products is 
the higher costs of production. The men 
who are producing these things are hav- 
ing to do so with more expensive feed, 
labor, machinery, equipment, fertilizer, 
and farm supplies. All of these factors 
ordinarily are eventually translated into 
highei prices for farm products. 

1 distribution costs are rising also. Here 
again Uie shipping situation makes it- 
self felt. In sugar, as already noted, lack 
of ships could mean direct cuts in sup- 
ply, in time. It could further affect our 
supply of fats and oils, especially such 
things as copra and coconut oil; imports 
of oilseeds and oils normally account 
for ten to 15 per cent of the total supply 
of fats available in this country. 

Then there is the factor of legislation 
Farmers, processors, handlers, and mer- 
chants all feci their costs being raised 
through higher taxes. Such laws as that 
raising the loan value of certain products 
to 85 per cent of parity have an effect. 

Finally, there Is the over-all influence 
of wartime, emergency atmosphere in 
the markets; of the expanding economy 
and general upswing all along the line. 
Unforeseen contingencies arise one after 
another ami are liquidated more expen- 
sively than was expected. Scarcities 
loom up suddenly and are met with extra 
inducements to produce more. There is 
a tendency on at! sides toward forward 
buying, stocking up, including the in- 
evitable fringe of speculative activity 
that goes with such situations. The gov- 
ernment itself comes into the markets 
as a huge new buyer. 

The whole psychology of the trading 
situation leans toward bullishness. Many 
elements in the American-British posi- 
tion, both present and potential, are most 
reasonably to be interpreted as meaning 
higher prices for various foodstuffs; al- 
ready the rise has been substantial in 
some lines. However, the Government is 
making unusual efforts to stabilize prices 
and prevent a runaway — with what ulti- 
mate success only time can tell. 
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Good Neighbors — Business Style 

ByCHAUNCEY D . SNOW 



IN "the new Europe" one of the 
catchwords of these times is "collab- 
oration/' An American commentator 
has voiced the thought that 100 per 
cent collaboration there means 100 
per cent benefits on the Reich's score- 
sheet, and "horse-collars" for the 
other parties. 

But something quite different in 
the way of collaboration seems to be 
taking shape in the American Repub- 
lics — a beginning of genuine business 
collaboration that offers promise for 
the future. It started in the Confer- 
ence of American Associations of 
Commerce and Production, at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, May 28 to June 3. 

For years we have heard of Pan- 
American commercial conferences 
and Pan-American financial confer- 
ences. These have been part of the 
mechanism of governmental cooper- 
ation within the framework of the 
Pan-American Union, They have pos- 
ed many of the important questions 
relating to economic development in 
this hemisphere, have pointed the 
way to sensible courses of action, 
have held the interest of many busi- 
ness men and attracted the attention 
of governments all over the world. 
These conferences, however, have 
been official, governmental. 

Business, not government 

THE Montevideo business confer- 
ence of 1941 was not governmental; 
it was business. For the first time, 
the national business organizations 
of the American Republics from 
north of the Rio Grande to south of 
the River Plate got together. There 
had been regional conferences be- 
fore, but no general one. This time 
20 of the republics had business 
representatives in attendance — Haiti 
alone was not represented. The 105 
individuals attending represented a 
total of 45 national business organ- 
izations in the Americas — general 
business, manufacturing industries, 
finance, mining, agriculture, and for- 
eign trade. They included presidents 
or other officers of many of the im- 
portant business concerns in this 
hemisphere, and half a dozen am- 
bassadors and ministers. The latter 
were not present as officials but rather 
as authorized members of the busi- 
ness delegations from their respec- 
tive countries. 

The Conference was called on the 



initiative of the National Chamber 
of Commerce of Uruguay, with the 
Rural Association, the Chamber of 
Industries and the National Mercan- 
tile Chamber of Uruguay joining in 
the invitation. Plans for the meeting 
had been under way for a year. The 
working sessions were held in the 
splendid new Eolsa building, home 
of the Uruguayan National Chamber 
of Commerce. The formal closing 
session was held in the stately Legis- 
lative Palace of the Uruguayan Gov- 
ernment. 

At the opening session, James S. 
Kemper, heading the delegation of 
17 representatives of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the 
National Foreign Trade Council, and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Puerto 
Rico, was by acclamation tendered 
the Presidency of the Conference. He 
declined in favor of President Jose 
Brunet, of the Uruguayan National 
Chamber, who had served as Chair- 
man of the Organizing Committee. 
Mr. Kemper was designated as the 
Honorary President. 

From the opening addresses by the 
heads of the various national delega- 
tions through all the general sessions 
and group meetings a recognition of 
the need and the desire for the busi- 
ness organizations of the American 
countries to work together was evi- 
dent. Conditions produced by the war 
had brought home to the business 
men in all the American countries 
the need for strengthening their busi- 
ness organizations and a realization 
of the benefits of joint endeavor. 

The Montevideo Conference offer- 
ed an opportunity for each man and 
each delegation to help others to get 
their bearings on the business issues 
in the Western Hemisphere in these 
days when normal world-trading has 
been disrupted. To be sure final 
declarations were adopted, 30 of 
them — every international "Confer- 
ence" has to have final declarations! 
In this case no formal cooperative 
mechanism existed. The representa- 
tives of business organizations in the 
20 countries, though familiar with 
the attitudes of their colleagues in 
their own associations, came with no 
authority to commit the organiza- 
tions "back home." Accordingly the 
final declarations as passed were 
important chiefly as reflecting points 
of view prevailing in this group of 
business people of the Americas. 



The fish that 
swims upstairs! 




MAN-MADE FISH LADDERS, like this, 
bftlp the sturdy salmon fight its way up- 
stream to spawning grounds in Oregon 
and Washington rivers, but the fish more 
than pay their way. 




FOR SALMON, canned and fresh, is one of 
the biggest iicms in the millions of dollars 
of seafood that are shipped annually from 
the Pacific Coast over the Northern Pa- 
cihe Railway to eastern markets. 




FOR THIS vase industry, centering in the 
waters of Washington, Oregon, and Alas- 
ka, Northern Pacific is the natural route 
to eastern markets and great plains areas, 
just as to the eastern shipper, its fast 
freight service makes it — 
"The Main Street of the Northwest** 

R. U". Clark, Vice Prtutitnt—Tr*ifftc 
St* Paul, Mtnruwta 
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For more than 60 years the Chicago 
Wotchdock Corporation has devoted 
its entire effort to perfecting Watch- 
man's Clock System s. Today, the 
Chicago Wotchclock is the most per- 
fect device for safeguarding your 
plant and checking the nightly rounds 
of your watchman. We point with 
pride to the many installations of 
our service. Over 60,000 users! This 
service can tick off valuable minutes 
of safety to you. Write 
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WATCH CLOCK CORPORATION 
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The most significant declaration 
of the meeting, from the standpoint 
of most of those taking part, was the 
decision to form a Permanent Coun- 
cil of American Associations of Com- 
merce and Production, with a head- 
quarters office to be set up at Monte- 
video, and an executive committee 
and staff to arrange for future con- 
ferences as occasion makes advis- 
able. The declaration outlines the 
form of organization of the Council, 
indicates a restricted field of research 
work in preparation for meetings, 
and provides a basis for membership 
and financial support. 

In the past the business organiza- 
tions in the Latin American coun- 
tries have not been notable for their 
participation in international move- 
ments. Some of them have taken part 
in smaller regional conferences. Only 
Brazil and Peru have had National 
Committees of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and few of 
the commercial groups in the other 
countries have held memberships in 
the International Chamber. At Monte- 
video, however, it was obvious that 
the desire to cooperate with other 
bodies at least in this hemisphere, 
had been awakened. 

Whenever business men get to- 
gether they discuss governmental in- 
terference with business. At Monte- 
video those from the United States 
were struck by the fact that their 
colleagues from below the Rio Grande 
took the same interest in the subject 
and apparently held the same funda- 
mental views on it as do U. S. busi- 
ness men. The first of the 30 final 
declarations dealt with "State Inter- 
vent ion ism." It decried governmental 



price-fixing and favored limitation of 
governmental intervention to promo- 
tion, stimulation and defense of pro- 
duction and consumption. 

Industrialization was discussed 
from many angles: development of 
new industries, extension of home in- 
dustries, use of American-produced 
raw materials, the opportunities for 
use of American material offered by 
new "synthetic" industries as well as 
the problems of competition present- 
ed by such industries. Other scientific 
and industrial subjects included me- 
chanical research, efficiency for re- 
duction of costs, fiscal policies to en- 
courage investment of local and for- 
eign capital, concerted action by gov- 
ernments and trade associations in 
countries producing the same prod- 
ucts for world trade, extension of uni- 
form commodity standards, etc. 

With an eye particularly to enlarg- 
ing Inter-American trade inter- 
change, these topics in the trade field 
were dealt with: export trade pro- 
motion, removal of unwarranted 
trade barriers, setting up an Inter- 
American Institute of animal and 
vegetable sanitary policing, reduction 
of consular fees, and facilitating 
commercial travel. Customs union 
proposals, long advocated in some of 
the Latin American countries, were 
again presented at Montevideo, with 
recommendation of "exceptions" 
from most-favored nation treatment 
for open-end agreements between 
bordering countries, susceptible of 
gradual extension to the other Amer- 
ican countries. 

In view of the wartime tightening 
of available maritime transportation 
facilities, subjects in the ocean-trans- 
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port field drew a variety of recom- 
mendations, ranging from proposals 
for establishment of new national 
merchant marines in the American 
countries, new uses of specialized 
cargo ships and new specific assur- 
ances of .service to particular sec- 
tions, to recommendations of free 
zones in ports and special reduction 
of Panama Canal rales. The United 
States delegation specifically express- 
ed reservations on some points. 

Our delegation, however, including 
many men of long experience in the 
Latin- American trade, was distinctly 
impressed by the need of maintaining 
shipping services between the United 
States and the other American coun- 
tries, and addressed an urgent mes- 
sage on the subject to President 
Roosevelt and Admiral Land. 

Financial angles were discussed 
loud and long. The Conference re- 
ferred to "the grave difficulties re- 
sulting from instability of the value of 
the currencies and the rigidity of ex- 
change control/' After mentioning 
the proposal of an Inter-American 
Bank, it urged Inter- American co- 
operation to solve the existing mone- 
tary difficulties and recommended 
that the Inter-American Financial 
and Economic Advisory Committee 
should complete its studies of a pos- 
sible continental organization of 
some appropriate mechanism, as con- 
templated by the first meeting of the 
Finance Ministers of the American 
Republics. 

Delegates worked seriously 

IN recommending governmental pol- 
icies that would encourage the in- 
vestment of capital, the Conference 
pointed out the desirability of pro- 
visions by which foreign investors 
may receive interest and amortiza- 
tion payments instead of having 
funds frozen within the countries 
where the foreign capital is used. 

Men from all the national delega- 
tions commented on the seriousness 
with which the representatives set- 
tled down to a crowded week of dis- 
cussions of business questions, the 
complete avoidance of political dis- 
cussions, and the constant atmos- 
phere of cordial relations between 
all the national groups. The language 
question — Spanish, Portuguese, and 
English were all used freely — provid- 
ed little difficulty. Good interpreters 
were at hand and some men in each 
national group had a knowledge of 
all the languages. 

The first Conference of American 
Associations of Commerce and Pro- 
duction was regarded by the partic- 
ipants as distinctly a success. It 
promises a new and valuable channel 
for "collaboration 1 1 between the busi- 
ness groups in this hemisphere. 
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.yVlHEN you come right down to 
\J\J it, there's nothing compli- 
cated about the Morse lubrication 
idea for roller chain. Just small 
channels at the ends of the bush- 
ings. That's all. 

But listen! Those small channels 
make all the difference in the 
world. Oil from the rollers llims 
through those channels, between 
the sidcplates and down to the 
pin and bushing surfaces where 
unavoidable w r ear used to shorten 
roller chain life and service. 

Now, in Morse Roller Chain, the 
heart of the link, the pin ami 
bushing surfaces, get plenty of oil. 
Oil gees in, wear stays out. 

Morse Roller Chain is inter- 
changeable with other standard 
size roller chain. Longer- 
lived, smoother. Specify 
Morse Roller Chain. 
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When You Change Your Address 

. , . please notify us promptly. Your 
copies of Nation's Business will then 
reach you without delay and without 
interruption. — Nation's Business, 1615 
H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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Santa Fe now puts at your service the world's most pow- 
erful Diesel freight locomotives — with a top "in service" 
speed of 75 miles an hour and a non-stop range of 500 
miles . . . Thus Santa Fe assures faster modern freight 
schedules, with the highest standards of efficiency in 
every shipping detail! 

Santa Fe Service Now Provides: 

• Sixth morning deli very at Pacific Coast points from Chicago. 

• Fifth morning delivery at Pacific Coast points from Si, Louis, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, Atchison, and Leavenworth. 

• f hirr/ morning delivery, Chicago to Galveston, Houston, 
and Beaumont. (Less carload and carload merchandise.) 

• Second morning delivery, Chicago to Oklahoma City. 

• The only overnight freight service, Chicago to Kansas City. 

• Free pickup and delivery service un less carload merchandise. 

For the most advanced freight serv ice i n the 
world today ship Santa Fe, whether a train- 
load, carload or single package. Call your 
nearest Santa Fe representative, or write 

j, J, GROG AN 

GENERAL FREIGHT TRAFFIC MANAGER 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Johnson & HlffjtUia 67 

Klmht*rl> --Clark Corporation Gl-82 

l.utufn'r nufJA Mutual t a*u.iltv Cn. 13 

-M.U i halit I alculat ltijj Machine Cu. '<u 

M< Kcnna Mdal> Company »'X 

Metropolitan l.tfr lr m -am ■*• Co 37 

Morse Chain Company 73 

National rash K (.'glitter Company 8 

National Dial I tier* Products Corp 1th (over 

Norfolk & Western Hallway Co. 7 

Nurlhrru l'a- Iflc ttallwai Company 75 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 

Company M .^„„ — , — — — ~— 0 

riine> -Howes I'nMagc Meter Company ^7 

Santa Fe System , "H 

Shell (111 Company. In, II 

Standard Accident Insurance Co. 52 

Vl.-ii.i Adding Machine Company 11 



Western Kt«" trie Company 
WcycrhacuHt-r Soles Company 
Woodstock Typewriter Company 

York lee Machinery Corporation 
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WORLD CHAMPION 




MISS MAIUJARKT I 1 A \ I \ 1 \ . operating an IBM Kleetmm me 

Typewriter, established a new professional world's record 
of 149 words per minute tor one hour. 

first half-hour of this performance won for her rhe amateur championship. 
These records were made in competition with 8 other professional contestants 
and 44 other amateur contestants from various parts of the I nitcd States and 
Canada. 2^ The competition was held under the auspices of the Ninth Annual 
lntcriKitiun.il Commercial Schools Contest in Chicago, on June 19 and 20, 194 1. 

INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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Lit everyday custom 
that gave new meaning to a minute 



Khe minute is a fairly reeent invention in the 
history of time. Earlier men had only tides, 
sun atiii stars for ehreks. Today* time is n mai- 
ler of minutes. And sinee time is what iife is 
mad** of* minutes have Ueeome more impor- 
tant. A famous heverage has made it possible 
for you to make any minute, even an idle on**, 
do something pleasant for you in your daily life. 




a, 



'nee an idle minute was only a 
minute ... until Coca-Cola put it to 
work for you. A pause for ice-cold 
Coca-Cola became the pause that rt- 
Jreshes — that little minute long 
enough for a big rest. The custom 
fitted the tempo of the day, swept into 
everyday life. More and more people 
found that this drink did them a 
happy and unique service in refresh- 
ing them pleasantly. 

The growth of this pleasant cus- 
tom has done some amazing things, 
it built an industry of which few 
people were aware until recently. 
Of course, millions were enjoying 
Coca-Cola, but few thought of what 
was behind it . . . the constant adher- 
ence to an unvarying standard of 
quality, the years of wisely-guided 



growth, the steady and inexorable 
spread of a thing that combined a 
product, a custom, and an institution* 
This surely must mean that people 
find in Coca-Cola an honestly made 
product of intrinsic quality ... a drink 
that performs a pleasant everyday 
service to millions in every walk of 
life. 




THE BOTTLE FOR COCA-COLA 

Since the development of the bot- 
1 1 e for Coca*Col a , rn i J J i on s o f t h c s e 
bottles have been produced, requir- 
ing special machinery and millions 
of pounds of glass — an industry 
in itself. The number of times these 
bottles of ice-cold Coca-Cola have 
brought refreshment to the thirsty 
runs into billions. 



Enjoy The Pause that Mte freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola 

COFYRIGHT IM1. THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 



there are so many types 
of Bakelite Plastics 

Tun swift pace of the Plastics Indus- 
try, with new developments and discov- 
eries crowding one upon the other, has 
raised in the minds of businessmen 
everywhere the question, "Why Are 
There So Many Types of Bakelite 
PLisrics?" 

The answer goes back to the turn of 
the century when the introduction of the 
Phenolic* gave the infant industry its 
greatest impetus- Uses by the thousands 
were found for these versatile materials, 
which, even then, were supplied in sev 
eral forms, suitable for molding, lam in 
atjng, casting, coating, and bonding. 

Through the years, manufacturers' 
requirements became increasingly more 
exacting and other types of plastics were 
created to meet their specialized needs. 
This is demonstrated by reviewing only 
one group of plastics— the molding ma- 
terials. 

The Phenotics were produced mainly 
in opaque blacks, browns, and darker 
colors, because of the nature of the basic 
resins. The call for brilliant colors and 
translucent effects was met by the Ureas. 
Next, color had to be combined with a 
high degree of toughness and impact 
resistance, and the Cellulose-Acetates 
were introduced. Then, came demands 
for transparent, translucent and opaque 
mate rials with improv ed physical, chem- 
ical, and electrical properties, and the 
Polystyrenes were developed. 

BakI LITK materials, are produced in a 
variety t forms for the convenience of man- 
ufacturers using different methods of fabrica- 
tion. The illustration features four of these 
forms— cast resins, molding materials, var- 
nishes for laminated plastics, and synthetic 
resins for surface coatings. In addition, 
Bakelite Plastics Headquarters produces i 
pregnacing and calendering materials, o 
merits, adhesives, and bonding resins 

For further information on these materials 
write for a copy of Booklet 25P, "New Paths 
TO PROFITS/* the businessman's guide 
modern plastics. 

BAKELITE CORPORATION 
Untt of Union Carbide an J Carbon Corporation 

3U liAST 42NO STREET, NEW YORK 
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ner Bourbon 

imm me one ////// 6taM 






// orris Just cant describe the goodness of Old 
Taylor* You have to taste this magnificent 
wiiiskey t** know how truly hue a Kentucky 
hourhon can he. Hut once you do 9 
you* 11 understand why a master 
distiller, the late Colonel A. H. 

T/ylo/J;\ 3 sela ted Old Taylor as 
i his prize whiskey and proudly 
m> signed it with his name. 



C ^<i|»> ri^ht I'M) 
Vilnm.il Pi-vlillt r^ IVhIih-Ii* r,«ir|Miml inn 
\rw ^ <*rk 




Tfi m »- 1 1 ir limpif <*f 0|»| I j \ l<»r. ami vh 1 1 h in 
its ivy-covered vmtli no whi*fcpy other than 
i >M Ta>lor ha* cvrr lin-n madr. 



